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Hotes. 
MILTON’S FATHER-IN-LAW. 


Dr. JOHNSON, copying from Phillips, 
tells us that Milton married for his second 
wife Catherine, the daughter of one Capt. 
Woodcock of Hackney. He adds that she 
was doubtless educated in opinions like his 
own—a remark which is apparently the only 
foundation for Matthew Arnold’s statement 
that she was the daughter of a sectarian. 
Johnson unjustly, or carelessly, says that 
this second marriage took place shortly after 
the death of the first wife. As a fact, there 
was an interval of about four years between 
the two events. Mark Pattison observes 
that we know nothing more of Catherine 
Woodeock than may be gathered from 
Milton’s sonnet upon her. Prof. Masson 
says that her father may have been the Capt. 
John Woodcock who gave a receipt for 
131. 8s., on the disbandment of his troop, 
on 6 Oct., 1653, “* as no other Capt. Woodcock 
of the time has been discovered.” 

It seems possible, however, that her father 
was the Capt. Nicholas Woodcock who is 
mentioned in Pietro Della Valle’s travels, 
This Capt. Woodcock commanded the Whale, 


Eastindiaman, in which Della Valle sailed 
from Gombroon to Surat in January, 1623. 
Della Valle speaks highly of him, and says 
that he was in Greenland in 1611. Unfor- 
tunately, Capt. Woodcock lost his ship in 
March, 1623, between Surat and Daman, 
when he was on his way to Mocha. Many 
of the crew were drowned, and among them 
was Woodcock’s son Richard. Woodcock 
was accused of having contributed to the 


disaster by overloading his ship and taking 


“ Antonio Nati, Romane ”—Red-tail Knights—Church of | 


out ballast. The Court (of directors) prose- 
cuted him in the Admiralty, and also refused 
to pay him his wages. However, the same 
Court admitted that they could not charge 
Woodcock with wilful error, as by the wreck 
he had lost his own son and all his estate. 
Eventually, as we find in Sainsbury’s ‘ Calen- 
dar of State Papers’ under date 17 Nov., 
1626, a general release was presented under 
the hand of Nicholas Woodcock, and at his 
request the Court acquitted and discharged 
him from all demands for casting away the 
Whale, or otherwise. 

The entries show that Capt. Woodcock 
was in England in 1624 and 1626, and that 
he was, or had been, a married man. Cathe- 
rine Woodcock was married in November, 
1656, and died early in 1658. It is therefore 
possible that Capt. Nicholas Woodcock was 
her father. The difficulty would be cleared 
up if we knew the father’s Christian name ; 
but unfortunately the marriage certificate, 
published in The Gentleman's Magazine for 
1840, does not show this. 

H. BEVERIDGE. 


PROVERBS AND POPULAR 
PHRASES. 


Atv 10S. ii. 22 I inquired :— 

“Has any attempt been made to illustrate the 
history of proverbs by a systematic study of the 
stores of “as may be termed colloquial literature, 
which are constantly in these times being increased 
by such publications as the reports of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission?” 

There were given several instances of 
such proverbs from the Cecil MSS. published 
up to the time of writing; and I should 
like now to supplement these with a number 
of examples of proverbs and popular phrases 
from the second volume of the Calendar of 
the MSS. of the Marquis of Bath preserved 
at Longleat. 

“To be torne withe wylde horsez”’ is to 
be found (p. 10) in an account of the exa- 
mination of Queen Katherine (Howard) 
before Cranmer and others at Hampton 
on 12 Nov., 1541. ; 
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“Tt be nether herre nor ther”’ is in a letter 
of 25 July, 1551 (p. 12), from John, Earl of 
Warwick to Lord Darcy, then Lord Cham- 
berlain. 

* Right nowe,”’ which is commonly thought 
to be a modern Americanism, is employed 
in a communication of 10 Oct., 1589, from 
Thomas Bodley at the Hague to the High 
Treasurer, Lord Burghley (p. 33). 

“Least you might charg me with breach 
of promis’ appears in a letter of Sir Walter 
Ralegh, believed to have been written to 
Sir Robert Carre between 1604 and 1608 
(p. 54). 

In Buckingham’s letters to his ‘“ Dere 
Dad and Gossope”’ James I.—two of which 
are given—emphasis is laid upon the writer’s 
proverb-quoting propensity. In the first 
(each isconjecturally dated 1622)the favourite 
says :— 

‘**T must contradict a generall reseved maxaime 
which says greate bodies have sloe motions, your 
favors are manie, greate, and speedie, but my 
acknowledgements are poure in number, slight in 
substance and make sloe motions, but I pray you 
favor the proverb and me thus far as to impute 
some part of it to mv indisposition, which makes 
few steps in me more then manie in a stronger 
bodie.”—P. 70. 

In the second he exclaims not only, ‘‘ A 
full hart must eyther vent itself or breake,”’ 
but also “ Full thoughts causes long paren- 
tises (p. 71). 

‘“Give me old Englande,” ejaculates Sir 
Edward Hyde (afterwards Lord Clarendon) 
to his wife, when writing from St. Germains 
on 12 (2 O.S.) Aug., 1649, ‘‘for meate, 
drinke, and lodginge, and even for wyne 
too” (p. 82). 

Cromwell, similarly addressing his wife 
from Dunbar on 4 Sept., 1650, the day after 
the famous battle, referred to his victory 
as an “‘ exceeding mercy ”’ (p. 92). 

A notorious saying with an ominous mean- 
ing, attributed in “ the fifties” of the nine- 
teenth century to Judge Keogh, was quaintly 
anticipated by T. Ross in a letter from 
Brussels to Col. Gervase Holles at Rotter- 
dam on 5 May (25 April, O.S.), 1658 :— 

‘In the meane time our grand minister would 
have us to hope, that as soone as the long nights 
come (that is his expression) wee shall make an 
attempt.”—P. 122. 

The favourite expression of Mr. Toots, 
“It ’s of no consequence,” was foreshadowed 
in a letter of Henry Savile from Whitehall 
to Lord Rochester at Woodstock on 6 Nov., 
1677, saying :— 

“Wee doe not yet know whether H. Sidney’s 
portion bee left soe large as to disturbe my Lord 

eycester’s philosophy ; but in the mean time hee 


sais ‘’tis all one.’ ”—P. 159, 


John Muddyman—what connexion was 
he of William Muddiman, earliest of news- 
letter writers and London correspondents ? 
—in a letter of September, 1671, to John 
Wilmot, Earl of Kochester, expressed his. 
sorrow that ‘‘ you find your eyes can neither 
endure wine nor water” (p. 152); and a 
certain John Talman writing from Rome 
to his father in London on 6 June (27 May, 
O.S.), 1711, began with the statement: 
*“Last Monday I had an entertainment. 
which is the talk of the town”’ (p. 179). 

These examples should serve to stimulate 
further research in like directions. 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY: EPITOME.’ 


(See ante, p. 183.) 


I coNcLuDE my second century of omis- 
sions and additions :— 


Gerard (E.). Liverpool portrait painter. Author 
of ‘ Letters in Rhyme,’ 1825. 

Gordon (George Hamilton), fourth Earl of Aber- 
deen, 1784-1860. Add: Author of ‘Inquiry into 


po Principles of Beauty in Grecian Architecture,’ 


Graham (Henry). Author of ‘Annals of the Yeo- 
manry Cavalry of Wiltshire,’ 1886. 
Greenway or Grenewey (Richard). 

‘The Annales of Tacitus,’ 1604. 


Translated 

Harding (Edward), 1755-1840. Add: Commenced 
business asa book- and print-seller in conjunction 
with his brother Silvester in Pall Mall. 

Hawkins (William), 1722-1801. Add: Author of 
* Miscellanies in Prose and Verse,’ 1775. . 

Hawkins (William Bentick), M.A., F.R.S., of Exeter 
Coll., Oxf. Edited, with bibliographical preface,. 
*Whole Duty of Man,’ 1842. 

Hexham (Henry). Add: Author of ‘A Tongue- 
Jombat,’ 1623. 

Higgins (Rev. Henry H.), M.A., b. at Turve 
Abbey, Beds, 1815; d. 3 July, 1893, at Liverpool. 
A voluminous writer, chiefly on natural history. 
Author of ‘Sermons Broad and Short,’ ‘ Notes 
of a Field Naturalist,’ ‘Museum Talk about. 
Animals which have no Bones,’ &e. For over 
thirty years a co-opted member of the Liverpool 
Museum Committee, an institution to which he 
rendered many valuable services. 

Hill (Aaron), 1685-1750. Add: Author of ‘ King. 
Henry V.,’ 1723—a Shakespearian alteration. 

Hinton (A. Horsley), d. 26 Feb., 1908. Editor of 
The Amateur Photographer trom 1893. A prolitic: 
writer on photography in the magazines and daily 
journals, 

Hodgson (Sir Arthur) ef Clopton, K.C.M.G., 4. 
1902 (2). Author of ‘Clopton and the Cloptons,’ 
1892; ‘Shakespearian Jottings,’ 1902. 

Hodgson (Edmund). Book auctioneer. One of the 
founders of his firm in 1807. Sold Garrick’s- 

library, also the entire copyrights and stock of 

Scott’s works. 
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Hornby (Mary). Occupied Shakespeare’s Birth 
House in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Author of ‘The Battle of Waterloo: a 
Tragedy,’ 1819 (reprinted 1820); ‘The Broken 
Vow: a Comedy,’ 1820; and ‘History of the 
Bard and Family,’ 1818. Edited * Extemporary 
Verses,’ 1818, and ‘ Extemporal Verses,’ 1820. 

Hunnis (Wm.). Add: Contributor to ‘ Paradice of 
Dainty Deuises,’ 1576 

Ingleby (Clement Mansfield), 1823-86. Add: 
Author of ‘ Essays,’ ed. by his son, 1888. 

Jarrold (Samuel), d, 1874. Norwich bookseller and 
publisher, Founder of his house. 

Kemble (J._P.), 1757-1828. Add: Author of 
‘Fugitive Pieces,’ 1780. 

Kemble (Sarah). See Siddons (Mrs. Sarah). This 
cross-reterence omitted. 

Knight arg er d. 1907. Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Author of ‘ Life of David Garrick,’ and of lives of 
actors and others in the ‘D.N.B.’ 

Knott (Thomas), d. 9 July, 1839, aged 49. Pro- 
prietor, and for twenty-five years editor of A7vis’s 
Birmingham Gazette. One of the Governors of 
King Edward’s School, and Bailiff of it in 1839. 
His career was marked with great usefulness and 
beneticence, and he was universally esteemed. 

Knowles (Sir James), K.C.V.O., b. 1831; d. at 
Brighton, 13 Feb., 1908. Editor of Contemporary 
Review, 1870-77. Founder, proprietor, and editor 
of J'he Ninteenth Century, and after. 

Kyan (John Howard), 1774-1850. Add: Author of 
‘On the Elements of Light, and their Identity 
with those of Matter, Radiant and Fixed,’ 1838, 
in which he advanced some startling theories. 

Lear (Edward), 1812-88. Add: Author of * Journal 
of a Landscape Painter in Corsica,’ 1870; ‘Letters,’ 
ed. by Lady Strachey, 1907. 

Leighton (Archibald), bookbinder. Inventor of 
eloth bookbinding. 

Lloyd (Robert), 1733-64. Add: Author of ‘Shake- 
speare : an Epistle to Garrick,’ 1760; ‘ An Epistle 
to C. Churchill,’ 1761. Died in the Fleet Prison. 

Lomax (Thomas), Lichfield bookseller, d. 1873. 
——e as the ‘Father of the Midland book 
trade.” 

Loveling ( ). Author of ‘The First Satire of 
Persius Imitated,’ 1740. 

Lownes (Mathew), fi. 1596-1623, publisher. Clothed 
by the Stationers’ Company, 3 July, 1602; chosen 
assistant, 18 May, 1612. 

Macdonald (Major-General Sir Hector Archibald), 
b. 13 April, 1852. Rose from the ranks. 

MacLehose (James), Glasgow bookseller and 
publisher, d. Dec., 1885. 

Maemillan (Alexander), 1818-96. Publisher, and 
one of the founders of the firm bearing his name. 
Son of a small farmer at Irvine, Ayrshire. 

Marshall (Richard), bookseller. Assistant to B. 
Crosby (7.7.) One of the founders in 1815 of the 
firm of Simpkin & Marshall. 

Mateley (Dorothy), ore-washer of Ashover, Derby- 
shire. Said to have been swallowed up by the 
earth on 23 March, 1660/61, immediately on 
uttering an oath to that effect. : 

Miles (John), bookseller. One of the founders in 
1815 of the firm of Simpkin & Marshall. 

Moxon (Edward), 1801-58. Add: Author of 
‘Christmas : a Poem,’ 1829. 

Moxon (Elizabeth). Author of ‘English House- 
Wifery,’ of which the 10th ed. appeared at Leeds 

in 1769; and of ‘ English Housewitery Improved,’ 
769. 


Muir of Campsie (Wm.), b.28 Nov., 1766; d. 21 Oct., 
1817. Wrote ‘ Poems on Various Subjects,’ which 
appeared in 1818 with * Notices Biographical and 
Critical.’ 

Murray (David Christie), b. West Bromwich, 
13 = 1847. Author of nearly fifty well-known 
works. 

Napper of Cranleigh (Albert). Organized in 185% 
the movement which resulted in the Cranleigh 
Village Hospital. Author of ‘ Advantages < - 
rivable by the Medical Profession and the Public 
from Village Hospitals,’ 1864 (several times re- 
printed). 

Nicholson (John Aldwell), LL.D., d. Leamington. 
Author of ‘No Cipher in Shakespeare,’ 1888 ;. 
‘Shakespeare Sermon...... at Stratford - upon - 
Avon,’ 1897. 

— (first Baron). See White (John Camp- 
yell). 

Pack (Richardson), 1682-1728. Add: Author of 
Collection of Misce}lanies in Prose and 

Petty (W.), first Marquis of Lansdowne. Add: 
‘ Letters of Junius’ attributed to him. 

Phipson (Dr. T. L.), b. 1833 (2); d. Feb., 1908, at 
Putney. Author of ‘ Phosphorescence’; ‘ Utiliza- 
tion of Minute Life’; ‘Some Mysteries of 
Nature’; and other works. 

Pigott (Charles), d. 1794. Add: Author of the 
‘ Jockey Club’ memoirs, 1792, a severe attack on 
the British aristocracy. 

Pollok (David). Author of ‘ Life of Robert Pollok,” 
the poet, 1843. 

Pycrott (James), 1813-95. Add: Author of ‘A 
Course of English Reading,’ 1847; ‘Student’s. 
Guide _to......Reading necessary for obtaining 
Univ. Honours.’ 

Ramé (Louise de la), *‘ Ouida,” novelist and essayist, 
b. Bury St. Edmunds, of English and French 
varentage ; d. 1908. Author of over forty well- 
<nown books. 

Ridings (Elijah), poet, b. 27 Nov., 1802, at Fails- 
worth. His complete poetical works pub. 1854 
under the title of ‘ The Village Muse.’ 

Royd (Dr. Wm.), deprived Bp. of Norwich, fl. 1710. 

Rylands (Enrequita), d. 4 Feb., 1908, at Torquay. 
Manchester benefactress. Married the millionaire: 
John Rylands, 1872; founded and endowed the 
sumptuous library in Deansgate, Manchester, in 
his memory. 

Sampson (Agnes). Accused by Geillis Duncan of 
witcheraft in reignof James VI.andI. Tortured’ 
and examined in person by the King. Condemned 
to be burnt. 

Sampson (John), d. July, 1887. York bookseller 
and publisher. 

Sande (D.). Co-author of ‘Paradice of Dainty 
Deuises,’ 1576. 

Silvester (Dr. Henry Robert), b. 1828 :?); d. Feb., 
1908, at Clapham Common. Discoverer of the 
‘* Silvester” method for restoring the apparently 
drowned. 

Simco (John), b. Towcester; d. 2 Feb., 1824, aged 
74. Bookseller of Air Street, Piccadilly. A 
specialist in topography, and, as he added to the- 
title of his catalogues, issued every third year, 
“A lover and preserver of Antiquities.” In his 
will he left directions for the British Museum 
Trustees to be offered his unique extra-illustrated 
works at less than half the amount bon cost him. 
The offer was refused, and the books subsequently 


sold for more than double the sum named. 
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Simms (Samuel William), d. 17 Jan., 1908, aged 97. 
Bath bookseller. Said to have voted in every 
Parliamentary election since the Reform Act. 

Simpkin (William), hatter and bookseller. Assistant 
to B. Crosby (q.v.). One of the founders in 1815 
of the firm of Simpkin & Marshall. His only 
child, a daughter, married H. G. Bohn (g.v.). 

Smith (Egerton), b. Kendal, 1768; d. 18 Nov., 1841. 
Principal proprietor and editor of T'he Liverpool 
Mercury, one of the few provincial newspapers 
possessing national importance at the time. A 
man of rare energy, industry, and_ ability. 
Founder of the Mechanics’ Library and the Night 
Asylum at ie 

Smith (Francis), d. 22 Dee., 1691. London book- 
seller, and Keeper of the Custom House. 
remarkable epitaph in Bunhill Fields records 
that he ‘* suffered much by tines, corporal punish- 
ment, and forty-two imprisonments, for urging 
the frequency of Parliaments, and publishing the 
sentiments of freemen during the reign of tyranny 
and oppression in the 17th century.” 

Smith (William Henry), b. 7 July, 1792. News- 
agent and stationer. Founder of the Railway 
Bookstall business, in which he possessed a mono- 
poly for many years. 

Sotheran (Thomas), bookseller. Founded the busi- 
ness bearing his name in Old Broad Street, 1812. 

Spence (Ferrand). Translator of ‘ Miscellanea...... 
by C. Marguetel de Saint-Denis,’ 1686. 

Stephen (Sir Leslie), b. London, 28 Nov., 1832. 
Original editor of the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Stevens (W.), d. 1887. Publisher and founder of 
The Family Herald. 

‘Traheron (W.). Translator of ‘ Historie of all the 
Roman Emperors,’ by Pedro Mexia (and others), 
ned ‘The Imperiall Historie,’ by P. Mexia, 
1623. 

Valpy (Richard), 1754-1836. Add: Produced acting 
versions of some of Shakespeare’s plays in aid of 
national memorials. 

Vaux (Thomas), second Baron. Add: Contributor 
to * Songes and Sonettes,’ 1557. 

Vere (Edward de), seventeenth Earl of Oxford. 
Add: Contributor to ‘Paradice of Dainty 
Deuises,’ 1576. 

Wackrill (Samuel Thomas), d. 1907. First Mayor 
and ‘Father of Leamington.” Devoted the 
greater part of a long and strenuous life to the 
publie service. A citizen whose chief object in 
life was the public weal. 

Wall (Alfred H.), d. 1906. In turn actor, miniature 
yainter, photographer, journalist, artist, and 
Fieacian, Author of ‘Fifty Years of our Good 
Queen’s Reign,’ 1887 ; ‘ Shakespeare’s Face,’ 1890; 
‘Shakespeare Adversaria,’ 1890; ‘Guide to Strat- 
ford,’ 1885. Edited ‘Cassell’s Household Guide.’ 
Contributed to Popular Science Review and other 
publications. Sometime editor of [//ust. Sporting 
and Dramatic News and Lady's Pictorial. Sent 
to Australia in 1888 to sketch for Z/lust. London 


News. 

‘Walton (Sir John Lawson), d. 1908. M.P. for South 
Leeds from 1892. Attorney-General from 1905. 
Weaver (Edmund), fi. 1620. Publisher. Clothed 

by the Stationers’ Company, 26 Oct., 1607. 
Westell (James), d. 1 Feb., 1908, aged 79. Engaged 
in practical bookselling for 67 years. His cus- 
tomers included Gladstone (once besieged in the 
shop, escaping by a rear door), Bulwer Lytton, 


Dyce, Father Ignatius, Joseph Knight, and other 
eminent men. 


His | 


Whalley (J. Lawson), Colonel 4th King’s Own 
Lancashire Regiment. Author of ‘Gold War 
Medals awarded to British Military and Naval 
Forces from Elizabeth to Victoria,’ 1888. 

White the elder (Benjamin), 1725-94. Publisher and 
bookseller at the sign of ‘*‘ Horace’s Head,” Fleet 
Street. One of the first booksellers to issue an 
annual list of expensive books, begun in 1771, 
Brother of Gilbert White, whose immortal 
‘Selborne’ he first published. 

White the younger (Benjamin), d. at Ewelme, 
Oxfordshire, 18 May, 1821. Publisher and book- 
seller. Succeeded his father at ‘‘ Horace’s Head,’ 
and continued to publish the annual catalogue of 
books in conjunction with his brother John until 
1796; continued by John until 1807 or later. Some 
of the finest publications of the period were issued 
by B. White. 

White (John Campbell), first Baron Overtoun, b. 
Hayfield, near Rutherglen, 21 Nov., 1843 ; d. 1908. 
Convener of Dumbartonshire. Bequeathed 61,000/. 
to charitable and religious societies. a 

Williams (John), 1761-1818. Add: Author of * Chil- 
dren of Thespis,’ 1787; ‘Poems by Anthony 
Pasquin,’ 1789, 2 vols. 

Winlieden (R.). Author of ‘A Sermon preached 
at St. Paul’s Crosse in the reign of K. Henry IV. 
in the yeare 1388 [sic], and founde hyd in a Wall,’ 


1575. 
Ylope (M.). Contributor to ‘ Paradice of Dainty 


Deuises,’ 1576. 
WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


In M‘Neill’s ‘ Tranent and its Surround- 
ings,’ second edition, 1884, pp. 106-10, the 
spelling of the name of the Tranent school- 
master is Feane—not Fian or Fyan, as in 
Mr. JAGGARD’s list. W.S. 


ARABIC-ENGLISH.—Many years ago a dis- 
tinguished Arabic scholar, the Rev. George 
Percy Badger, commented on the remarkable 
fact that, considering the vast number of 
Orientals who were living under the sway 
of Great Britain, only an infinitesimal amount 
of attention was spent in this country upon 
the study of Eastern languages. Arabic, 
he observed in a letter addressed to myself, 
as an instrument for the rigorous training 
of the mind, was not inferior in value to 
mathematics, was certainly equal to Greek, 
and probably superior to Latin. And yet 
this study, so far as [ am aware, has never 
yet entered into the curricula of any of our 
Secondary Schools. Complacent ignorance 
is a national trait, and complacently ignorant 
we shall probably always remain. 

One may ask how many Englishmen know 
the meaning of the names of the rival Sultans 
in Morocco. A short time ago such a well- 
informed journal as The Pall Mall Gazette 
had a leader headed by the time-worn joke, 
dating thirty years back, of ‘‘ Abdul As Is, 
and Abdul As Was.” Such a name as Abdul 
would not only be meaningless in Arabic, but 


mw t 
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has no existence in that language. The Sul- 
tan’s name is Abdul Aziz, or, more correctly, 
*Abdu-'l-’Aziz, which is compounded of 
*Abd, a slave, and Al-’ Aziz, one of the names 
of God, signifying the Mighty One who over- 
comes everything, in the pleonastic language 
of the Arabic lexicographers. His rival 
fares still worse. He figures in one paper 
as Moulai Hafid, in another as Moulai el- 
Hafid,. in a third as Mulai al-Hafid, and so 
on. Not one gives his correct name of 
Abdul Hafid, or, as I should prefer to write 
it, ’Abdu-’l-Hafidh, in which the last con- 
stituent is also one of the names of the 
Almighty, signifying the Protector of all 
created things. El-Hafid is wrong, because 
no Musulman could call a human being by 
the name of his Creator. With regard to 
pronunciation, the last letter is difficult 
tor an Englishman, as it is unrepresented 
in any European language. In Arabia and 
Northern Africa the nearest approach to it 
is dth, while in Persia and India it is pro- 
nounced as z. We may call it Hafid, re- 
membering that the stress is on the second 
syllable, not the first—Hafeed, not Hafid. 

Maulai, a lord, is the word generally spelt 
in Persian as Maulawi, which Englishmen 
in India usually turn into Moulvie. 

I saw in the papers a few weeks ago that 
two Arab girls were charged with shoplifting, 
their names being given as Mariam ben 
Mahomed and Fatima ben Habass—the 
nearest sound the reporter got to ’Abbas, 
I presume. The word ben, or more properly 
bin, means a son in Arabic, as in Hebrew. 
It is strange that newspapers of high standing 
should not know this. A daughter in Arabic 
is bint, and the young ladies in question 
should have been thus designated. If some 
farsighted head master had the courage 
to institute a class for Arabic in his school, 
the example might possibly be followed, 
and we might in course of time be spared 
such solecisms as these. 

W. F. Pripeavux. 


ARABIC VOWELS: THEIR TRANSLITERATION. 
—Different entries in ‘N. & Q.’ show that 
readers unacquainted with Arabic are some- 
times puzzled by finding the same Arabic 
name transliterated in various ways (see 
‘Muhammed or Mohammed,’ 9 S. xi. 509; 
xu. 55; “* Badr” or “ Bedr,’’ 10 S. ii. 475). 
Sometimes variants occur even on the same 
page. I have before me as I write one of 
the volumes of the “ Bibliotheca Indica,” 
of which the title reads: ‘ History of Mu- 
hammad’s Campaigns by Aboo ’Abd Ollah 
Mohammad ’Bin Omar Al-Wakidy.’ Here 


we have in two consecutive lines Muhammad 
and Mohammad, both of which differ from 
the forms above. The differences arise 
from the fact that Arabic possesses only 
three symbols—/étha, késra, and damma— 
to represent the eight short vowel-sounds 
a, €, e, 7, 2, u, o, 6. If a writer is content 
to transliterate for the eye alone, then fétha, 
késra, and damma will be represented respec- 
tively by a, 7, and u. But if he wishes to 
indicate more correctly the native pronun- 
ciation, then the following rules must be 
observed :— 

1. When preceded or followed by the 
strong gutturals or the emphatic consonants, 
fetha, is pronounced like the a in “ ask,” 
késra like the ¢ in “ bird,’? damma like an 
obscure 0, approaching to 6 with the gutturals. 

2. In shut syllables (7.e., syllables ending 
in a consonant) in which there are no guttural 
or emphatic consonants, and in open syllables 
(t.e., syllables ending in a vowel) which do 
not commence with nor precede a guttural 
or an emphatic consonant, fétha has the 
sound of a in or of e in men,”’ késra 
has the sound of ¢ in “ pin,” damma that of 
win“ bull.” 

3. Before and after r doubled orr following 
dé or w, fétha keeps its sound of a. 

It is evident, therefore, that to be able 
to transliterate correctly the Arabic vowels 
or to give them their correct pronunciation, 
however transliterated, one must know the 
consonants. ‘“*‘ The proper shades of sound 
in the three vowels come without effort 
when the consonants are spoken rightly 
and naturally ” (Wright’s ‘ Arabic Grammar,” 
3rd ed., vol. i. p. 8, foot-note). 

AtEx. M.A. 


Stromness, Orkney. 


BEEs AND Lucky Days.—From the follow- 
ing passage in Wang Shi-Chin’s ‘ Chi-pei- 
yau-tan,’ completed in 1691 (Brit. Mus. 
1533 l. e. 3, lib. iii. fol. 3b), it is manifest 
that some Chinese of old entertained a belief 
in bees living in direct contact with the gods 
(ef. Mr. Gomme’s work quoted at 10 8S. ix 
433, col. 2) :— 

“The inhabitants of certain mountains south of 
Yau-yiie are all in a lifelong ignorance of the 
calendar, but in its stead they observe punctually 
every morning and evening the hives which every 
family keeps. Whatever day the bees happen to 
swarm, is deemed unfailingly lucky, and business 
of all kinds is favourably transacted on it. Should 
some business chance to be unfinished in the day, it 
is put off till another occasion of bees swarming. 
On such a day also are celebrated ordinarily the 
ceremonies of marriage and of beginning buildings. 
Thus, swarm in whose house the bees may, the 
neighbours and servants go round the place with 
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the news ; indeed, the people never attempt to con- 

ceal the fact. Once upon a time a trading stranger 

came and sojourned in the locality for a year, and 

during this time he attentively recorded the days | 
when bees swarmed, altogether numbering one | 
hundred and odd. On his return home, he ex- | 
amined the calendar, and was astonished on finding | 
those days without exception marked dies albi ; | 
whereas all other days on which the bees did | 
not swarm were either unlucky or void of import. | 
So wonderful is the mystic instinct of these animals, 

which enables them to communicate freely with 

the Creator.” 

IXumacusu MINAKATA. 


Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


THORNHILL BripGe.-—-The many minor 
changes that the electrification of the North 
London tramways are effecting need not 
all be recorded, but this, one of the many 
canal bridges to be rebuilt, is of some small 
interest. When the London Canal was 
planned and its route surveyed during 1805-9, 
the grass lands of George Thornhill were in- 
variably scheduled. The Act 52 Geo. IIL, 
which authorized the undertaking as the 
Regent’s Canal, has a clause (clv.) in which 
the proprietors agree to construct and main- 
tain a bridge here for the free use of that 
landowner and his servants. Presumably 
it was of little use, except as a means of 
communication between the fields that were 
divided by the canal, and it did not hecome 
part of a public thoroughfare until the Act 
6 Geo. IV. cap. elvi., passed 10 June, 1825, 
authorized the Battle Bridge and Holloway 
Road Company to construct that important 
artery of traffic that was later known as the 
Chalk Road, and finally as the Caledonian 
Road. 

The direction of the road in connexion 
with this bridge is peculiar. Instead of 
following an almost straight line, which 
would have kept it parallel with Maiden 
Lane (York Road), it comes at an oblique 
angle from King’s Cross to the bridge, and 
passes from it to Copenhagen Street, before 
it takes a more or less direct route to its 
destination. The fact that such local land- 
owners as George Thornhill the younger, 
J. T. and 8. Pocock, and the brothers Cubitt 
were original proprietors would probably 
explain this remarkable diversion from 
a direct route. 

The late Mr. Perey Shadbolt kindly gave 
me much useful information on the early 
years of the bridge. The canal bank on 
either side was planted with willows, of 
course pollarded ; and Sunday-morning fish- 
ing from the bank or the bridge was quite 
a local institution. The Thornhill Tunnel, 
by which the canal passes under the 


higher ground of Pentonville, begins a few 


yards to the east, and it was long considered 
a remarkable piece of engineering, which 
crowds flocked to see. 

The most important later change in the 
bridge was the advent of the tramways 
under the Act of 40 & 41 Vict., ch. cexix, 
and now it is finally being reconstructed 
and widened. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


*“HANSED ”’=ADMITTED TO A Hans.— 
The above word is sufficiently rare to warrant 
a notice. It occurs three times on p. xv. 
of E.E.T.S. vol. ci., being extracts from the 
Commonplace Book of Richard Hill, assistant 
to a London haberdasher, 1508-36 :— 

** The day of my hanseyng at Barow.” 

“* Memorandum that I was hansed at Barow the 
XX*t" day of May a° 1508 and per was paid for my 
hance IIs. VIIId. ff.” 

“Memorandum that I was hannsid at Brigius 
[Bruges] at synsyn [? last] marte in a° 1511 at the 
goldyn starre, & I paid for my hannce & my dyner 
Is. IIId. ff.” 

In the same year he was “hansid at And- 
warpe.” It is presumed that foreign money, 
or florins, is meant by the letters ff. 

In this connexion one may refer to the 
great gild of the Hanshouse at Beverley 
(temp. Henry I.) in Toulmin Smith’s ‘ English 
Gilds,’ p. 151. 


‘EVERY MICKLE MAKES A MUCKLE.”— 
The Times of 17 July contained the following: 

“The crowd of Germans return home each 
with his little item of information. That item may 
be a ‘mickle,’ but ‘every mickle makes a muckle.’” 

The writer evidently supposes _ that 
““mickle”? is synonymous with “little.” 
But ‘“ mickle” and ‘ muckle”’ really mean 
the same thing, being dialect forms, equiva- 
lent to the standard English ‘‘ much.” The 
original form of the adage has “little” 
instead of ‘‘ mickle.’”? In Cumberland they 
say “‘Many a little maks a mickle.” See 
‘E.D.D.’ (s.v. ‘ Mickle’) for the forms of 
the adage in Lakeland, Lancashire, North- 
ampton, and Berks. A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

[See also 8 S. iii. 348; iv. 19, 158.] 


SHAKESPEARIAN Memoranpa.—If the fol- 
lowing facts are not known, they may 
interest some of your readers. Clement 
Swallowe sues John Shakespeare of “ Stret- 
ford upon Aven,” co. Warwick, yeoman, 
of a plea that he render unto him 66s. 84d. 
which he unjustly ‘“‘deteyns’”’ (Common 
Pleas, Hil. 1 Elizabeth, Roll 1177, m. 211). 

An Edward Shakespere is one of the 
jury of the Court Baron of Sistam, co. Oxford, 
in the eighth year of James I. See an un- 
calendared Star Chember suit, Thomas 
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Browne of Sisham v. George French, Edward 
Shakespeare, and William Woodcock, B. 
James I. 

iva Browne v. Parsons is an interesting Strat- 
ford-on-Avon suit, with depositions of many 
Stratford tradesmen, showing ages. 7 James I. 
B. John Hathway is one of the homage of 
Old Stratford at the Court holden 23 April, 
36 Henry VIII., and at the Court holden 
24 April, 37 Henry VIII. 

John Harthway is of the homage 9 May, 
22 Henry VIII., and at the same Court he 
is elected bedele.”’ 

At a Court holden 3 Oct., 36 Henry VIIL., 
presentment is made that John Hatheway 
and others have allowed geese to stray in 
the divided lands, and are fined 20d. each. 

Ee. Court Rolls in the Public Record 
Office. GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, 8. W. 


@urries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THEATRE AT Hampsteap. — Perhaps Mr. 


E. E. NEwrTon or some other Hampstead 
correspondent may be able to supply in- 
formation regarding this suburban place 
of amusement, which, in the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century, appears to have 
attracted the wilder spirits of the metropolis. 
I can find no reference to it in Park’s ‘ Topo- 
graphy of Hampstead,’ although a facsimile 
of a playbill, announcing a performance at 
“the Theatre, near the Square, Hamp- 
stead,” on 5 Jan., 1807, will be found in 
‘The Hampstead Annual’ for 1900. This 
probably refers to a different theatre from 
that of 1723. 

The subjoined cutting is from The West- 
minster Gazette for 7 September :— 


“In one regard, the Anglo-French ‘entente 
cordiale’ of neo-Edwardian days has not produced 
as striking a result as that which distinguished the 
earliest Georgian times, for in 1723 there was regu- 
larly issued tor some period an English and French 
News Journal, in which all the contents were given 
in parallel columns in the two languages. hese 
contents, indeed, were much varied, for they led off 
with aserial story, ‘The History of Miss Kate,’ or, 
alternatively, ‘Histoire de Mademoiselle Cathos,’ 
with ‘This Piece to be continued in our Next’ and 
‘On aura la continuance de cette aventure dans le 
Papier suivant’ respectively, in a manner made 
much more familiar since. There followed many 
short items of foreign and English news, including 
a reference to ‘Le ci-devant Vicomte de Boling- 
broke’—quaintly termed ‘the late Lord Viscount 
Bolingbroke’ on the English side of the paper— 


which reads as singularly now as the announcement 
that ‘ Samedi passé environ 40 Connétables saisérent 
les Acteurs 4 Hampstead, et les mirent dans les 
prisons de cette Ville,’ which is an early and 
ominous mention of the perils of suburban theatrical 
management. Even the advertisements are, in the 
main, given in both languages, though one is in 
French alone and two in English; and a statement 
that the Duke of Orleans had taken the oaths as 
‘Prime Minister’ to Louis XV. in the English 
version and as ‘Premier Ministre’ is of special 
interest to students of the evolution and history of 
that important political term.” 

The last part of the extract has an interesting 
bearing on the discussions that have from 
time to time appeared in these columns 
on the title of ‘‘ Prime Minister.” 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 

[The references to ‘Prime Minister” alluded to 
by Con. Pripeavx are 8 S. x. 357, 438; xi. 69, 151, 
510; xii. 55, 431; 9S. ii. 99; iii. 15, 52, 109, 273, 476 ; 
iv. 34; v. 94, 213, 416; 10S. ix. 425.] 

“Srumpy & Rowpy.’’—Is this a tradi- 
tional literary name for a firm of bankers ? 
If so, who originated it ? Thackeray more 
than once uses it (‘ Little Dinner at Tim- 
mins’s); and Cuthbert Bede, in ‘ Verdant 
Green,’ chap. v., makes little Mr. Bouncer 
write: “ P.S. I hope Stump & Rowdy have 
got something for me, because I want some 
tin very bad.’ Cc. W. B. 


Stoke, WirrRRAL, PARISH REGISTERS.— 
If any of your readers can tell me whether 
the parish registers of Stoke, or Stoak, in 
the Wirral district of Cheshire, have been 
printed, I shall be much obliged. H. J. B. 

New Zealand. 


SERGEANT VALENTINE H. Biake.—On 
5 Nov., 1857, Valentine Henry Blake arrived 
in Christchurch, New Zealand. He told his 
family very little of his early life. An army 
discharge which is in their possession states 
that he was a sergeant in the 17th Regiment 
of Foot, which he joined 1 Dec., 1848; and, 
that he was born in the town of Galway, 
Ireland. He left a Crimean medal, granted ' 
to ‘No. 2778, Sergt. Valentine H. Blake, 
17th Regt. Crimea: Sebastopol.’ He died 
at Christchurch in November, 1899. 

It is believed that he is a member of the 
Blake family of Galway. Can any of your 
readers help me ? H. G. EL. 

Christchurch, N.Z. 


Sarnt-Hitarre, Porrrers.—The rebuilding 
of this church after its destruction by the 
Normans was commenced in the middle 
of the tenth century by the wife of Wil- 
liam IV., Duke of Aquitaine and Count 
of Poitou, and some doubt exists as to the 
identity of this lady. 
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M. de Longuemar in his history of Saint- 
Hilaire-le-Grand says, on p. 29, that it was 
reconstructed by the orders of Adéle of 
England, wife of William IV., by a Saxon 
architect named Gauthier or Walter Coor- 
land. Inkersley in his work on the architec- 
ture of France quotes, on p. 42, ex MS. Chron. 
Malliacense, ‘‘Istud monasterium magna 
ex parte construxerat Regina Anglorum per 
manus Gauterij Coolelandi.””. And _ Prof. 
Freeman, speaking of this building in his 
‘Sketches from French Travel,’ says :— 

‘** We have some ditticulty in believing that there 
is anything in the present Saint Hilary in which 
our Emma or Aelfgifu, wife of two kings, mother of 
two kings, could have had a hand.” 

Who was Adéle of England, and why is she 
described as Regina Anglorum ? Is it likely 
that Emma, whose active life was passed 
elsewhere, should have been concerned in the 
affairs of Poitiers? Is anything else known 
of the ‘** Saxon architect ’’ Walter Coorland ? 
His name does not appear in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 
5, Burlington Gardens, Chiswick. 


INQUISITION AND JEWs.—I have an auto- 
graph letter dated Madrid, 11 July, 1680, 
which contains a short account of an auto 
da fé :— 

Hon! 

a: The Auto general de la Inquisition w** was 
held here on ye 30% past was a very solemne & 
great thing, the particulars too many for a letter, 
however if no elation of it come forth in print, I 
will send you the best description I can by ye next 
post. About 6 of ye clock that evening 19 Jewes 
were carryed to ye place of execution, being halfe a 
musket shot out of town, those w*" were reduced to 
ye xtian beliefe being 12 in number were first 
strangled & then burnt, the other 7 vic*6 men & one 
woman were thrown into the fire a live, the execu- 
tion was not finished untill 3 of ye clock in ye 
morning...... Hon! St 

Yt most faithfull & 


most obedt Servant 
S' Rich. Bulstrode. Ricu. Fitz GERALD. 


It is addressed ‘* A Monsieur Mons Le Cheut 
Bulstrode Resident du Roy de la Grande 
Bretagne a Bruxelles.” 

To what books should I refer to ascertain 
the names of the martyrs? I should also 
be glad of some account of Richard FitzGerald 
and Sir Richard Bulstrode. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

91, Portsdown Road, W. 

(The Oxford University Press has just published 
a volume entitled ‘ Auto de Fé and Jew,’ by Elkan 
Nathan Adler. The auto de fé mentioned in the 
above letter is included in the table of autos in 
Spain (p. 114), but the number of Jews who suffered 
on this occasion is not stated. Fuller details will 
be found in Dr. H. C. Lea’s four volumes, ‘A His- 
tory of the Inquisition of Spain’ (Macmillan & Co.). 

A life of Sir Richard Bulstrode is inthe ‘ D.N.B.’] 


JoHN Eyre Coventry.—I am searching 
for the family of John Eyre Coventry, whose 
son James matriculated at Trin. Col., Oxford 
13 Nov., 1771. I shall be grateful for any 
information. JOHN EYRE SPARROW. 
Ashford House, Talybont-on-Usk, 8S. Wales. 


Mr. Lauper, ScotrisH Vocaist.—Does 
the following advertisement, which appeared 
in The Public Advertiser on Friday, 27 Jan., 
1758, refer to a progenitor of the Harry 
Lauder of to-day ? 

Benefit of Mr. Lauder. 
At the new Theatre in the Haymarket 
Will be performed the Scots Musical Pastoral, 
Patie and Roger 
Or the Gentle Shepherd. 
In which Mr. Lauder will introduce several 
Favourite Scots songs. Doors open at five, to begin 
at six o’clock. Boxes, 5s. ; Pit, 3s.; Gallery, 2s. 


Horace BLEACKLEY. 


‘ANTONIO NatI, Romano.”—I shall be 
very glad if any of your readers can put me 
in the way of identifying this man, to whom 
the book copied in MS. Bodl. Add. C. 181 
was dedicated in 1591. 

R. J. WHITWELL. 

70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Rep-Tait Knicuts.—What were these 
In ‘ The Epicure’s Almanack,’ 1815, is the 
following :— 

‘“Whether or not this tavern (‘‘ The Crown” 
Tavern and Chop-House in Clifford's Inn Passage, 
Fleet Street] be a rendezvous for the red-tail 
Knights and their esquires, we cannot state.” 

J. HotpEN MAcMICHAEL. 


CuurcH oF Liantwit Masor.—Where 
could I find a good account of this interesting 
building? It is briefly described in The 
Reliquary, N.S. iv. 278, but I should like 
to hear of a fuller account. To what monas- 
tery was it attached ? and is the parochial 
part earlier or later than the monastic ? 

8. O. ADDY. 


IKXNIPHOFIA.—The genus of plants the 
flowers of which make a showy appearance 
in our gardens in the late summer and early 
autumn is usually called by florists Tritoma. 
But it is remarked in ‘The Century Dic- 
tionary’ that Kniphofia (a name given by 
Ménch in 1794, after Prof. Kniphof of Erfurt) 
has the priority, and the other has given 
way to it. Perhaps that remark applies 
most to America; I have not heard the 
name Kniphofia in England. Can any of 
your readers indicate the first use of Tritoma, 
which does not seem a very appropriate 
designation ? The species usually found in 
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our gardens is called both JT. aloides and | Duke oF Brunswick.—Which of the 


T. waria. There are many English aliases : 

flame-flower, torch-lily, red-hot poker, and 

perhaps others. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


AMPHILIS, FEMALE NAME.—What is the 
origin of this name? I cannot trace it 
back earlier than the sixteenth century, 
though I have met with ‘‘ Amflota”’ in 
records two or three centuries earlier. 

W. F.C. 


AMPHILLIS Hypr.—When did this lady 
die? The date is obliterated on her grave- 
stone in Salisbury Cathedral, and it is desired 
to have the inscription restored. She was 
the widow of Laurence Hyde of Heale, Wilts, 
and The Close, Salisbury, and daughter of 
Sir Richard Tichbourne of Winchester, Kt., 
and his first wife Helen White. She was 
living in 1651, for she sheltered Charles II. 
at Heale during his flight after Worcester ; 
but she must have died before 1660. Be- 
tween 1649 and 1660 there are no entries 
of burials in the register of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. Her daughter Helen, wife of Sir 
John Lowe, was buried in October, 1661, 
and the inscription on her gravestone states 
that she was a daughter of Lawrence and 
Amphillis Hyde juxta intumulatis.”’ 

J. J. H. 

Salisbury. 


Sir ALEXANDER Bretr.—Can any one 
give me information concerning the family 
of Sir Alexander Brett ? He was Surveyor 
of the Ordnance, and one of the colonels in 
Buckingham’s ill-starred expedition to the 
island of Rhé, where Brett was killed in 
1627. SENEX. 


ABRAHAM WHITTAKER.—The first Earl 
of Stradbroke married, en secondes noces, 
1792, Charlotte Maria, daughter of Abraham 
Whittaker. Can any one tell me the name 
of Abraham’s wife ? IKATHLEEN WARD. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


French Prrerace.—I shall be glad if 
Some one will inform me whether there is 
any publication which contains the pedigrees 
of the present representatives of the French 
nobility. If there is such a publication, 
I shall be glad to know where it can be pur- 
chased or consulted. 

R. VavuGHAN GOWER. 

Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 


An ‘Annuaire de la Noblesse de France,’ com- 


Dukes of Brunswick is commemorated in 
'the Brunswick Hotel on the riverside at 
‘Blackwall, and the Brunswick Hotel in 


Jermyn Street, Piccadilly ? 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


Bapces on shall be 
glad to be referred to any lists of book-plates 


charged with the badges of their owners. 
JouN T. PaGE. 


Lapy CxHapets.—I shall be glad if any 
of your correspondents can give me informa- 
tion on the following points :— : 

1. In the case of an ancient church did 
the fact of its dedication to St. Mary the 
Virgin make any difference in regard to the 
customary addition of a Lady Chapel with 
its separate altar, similarly dedicated ? ; 

2. Would it be possible, in medizval times, 
for a Lady Chapel to be appropriated to any 
particular house ? INQUISITOR. 


THeLMA: one 
of your readers kindly oblige me with the 
derivation or the meaning of the name 
Thelma ? I particularly wish to know 
whether Thelma, which I believe to be 
Slavonic, has any connexion with the Arabic 
name Zuleima. RESEARCH. 


GENERAL JOHN WHEELER CLEVELAND, 
H.E.1.C.—His sister Jane married Edward 
Williams, who was drowned with Shelley. 
Another sister married a General Baird. 
Any clue to the descent of Cleveland, 
Williams, and Baird will oblige. Is it 
ossible there was any connexion between 
ioe Cleveland and the poet Cleveland, 
supposed son of Oliver Cromwell, alias 
Williams ? A. €. 


CaPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CentuRyY.—Can any one tell me at what 
period of the eighteenth century the death 
punishment reached its maximum, and 


where I can see a list of the offences for 
which it was incurred ? & 


Joun Mapretort, 1631—-1720.—Can any 
reader inform me if there exists a portrait 
of John Mapletoft, Gresham Professor of 
Physic, subsequently Rector of Braybrooke, 
Northants, and of St. Lawrence, Jewry ? 

J. A. NIXON. 
18, West Mall, Clifton. 


CraucH Famity.—William Claugh was 
a freeholder at Basingstoke in 1705, and 


s led by M. Borel d’Hauterive, was mentioned at 
8. i. 15. Older genealogical works are cited at. 
pp. 171 and 478 of the same volume. ] 


voted in the county election of that year. 
Joseph (?) Claugh is said to have married 
Bridger of Lyss, Hants, and emigrated 
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to Cambridge, Boston, Mass., about 1800. 
Is it known where they married ? Records 
of the former family (which is seldom met 
with) would oblige. 


-ALDERMAN’S WaALK.—This is a narrow 
lane off Bishopsgate, between St. Botolph’s 
Church and a fish restaurant. The history 
of this obscure passage should be interesting, 
and perhaps some student of the City’s past 
will favour me with the particulars. 

M. L. R. 


Joun Butter of Mullaghowny, co. Tip- 
perary (temp. Charles I.), was descended 
from Piers Butler, youngest son of the ninth 
Earl of Ormonde, through the Butlers of 
Kilmoyler. Can you tell me which of the 
latter was his father, or to what sources I 
should go for this information ? Lrctor. 


ARACHNE HowskE, STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN. 
—Some celebrated person lived here about 
1820. I have lost the reference, and should 
be glad to get the information. 

Net Mezzo. 


Replies. 
LONDON STATUES AND MEMORIALS. 
(10 S. ix. 1, 102, 282, 363, 481; x. 122, 211, 
258.) 


. I pEsriReE to offer my sincere thanks to 
those who have so kindly helped to perfect 
my list, and I am particularly grateful to Mr. 
HarLAND-OX ey for his valuable contribu- 
tion at the penultimate reference. I may say 
in passing that I have in my possession a 
considerable quantity of additional informa- 
tion respecting most of the memorials, in- 
cluding the names of the sculptors, &c., ; 
but I hesitated to overload the pages of 
“N. & Q.’ with more than the barest details. 
I now wish to add a few words by way of 
reply to Mr. Hartanp-Oxtey, but must 
first thank him for his kind offer to supply 
the inscription on Bishop Heber’s statue. 
As, however, I have already copied it, there 
will be no need to trouble him. 

72. Statue of Queen Anne, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster.—I am afraid it will 
never be decided who was the sculptor of this 
statue. I think, however, the evidence is 
decidedly in favour of Francis Bird. It is 
strange how critics differ in their estimate of 
thestatue as a work of art. Mr. Hartanp- 
OXLEY says, “ It would appear to be not by 
any means the worst of our statues.” Mr. 
J. StanpisH Haty (7 S. viii. 225) charac- 
terizes it as “really a beautiful one.’? In 


Bohn’s ‘ Pictorial Handbook of London’ 
it is said to be *‘ a quaint statue of the old 
school ; while the late Mr. Edward Walford 
(‘Old and New London,’ iv. 42; and 7 §. 
viii. 332) considered it to be “a very poor 
specimen of art.” In ‘ Westminster,’ by 
Augustus J. C. Hare, I find the following 
item concerning it :— 

“Tt is a belief in the neighbourhood that on each 
anniversary of her death the Queen descends from 
her pedestal and walks three times round the 
square. 

77a. Statue of George Canning.—Possibly 
Mr. HarLaND-OXLeEy is correct in his sur- 
mise as to the exact position this statue 
first occupied. I can only say that in The 
Penny Magazine of 31 May, 1832, was an 
engraving of the statue and the statement 
that it had ‘‘just been erected by subscription 
in Palace Yard.” The Mirror of 14 July, 
1832, also published an engraving of the statue 
and referred to it as lately ‘‘ placed in Old 
Palace Yard, Westminster.” 

77b. Statue of Sir Robert Peel.—I am 
sorry I am unable to specify the exact site 
originally occupied by this statue. Haydn 
(‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ 1889) says “near 
Westminster Abbey, 1868, Parliament Square 
1877.” 

A correspondent informs me that a 
statue of a schoolboy which formerly stood 
within the precincts of the Rev. Alex. 
Lindsey’s Unitarian Church, Essex Street, 
Strand, is now placed in The Mall, Notting 
Hill Gate. It depicts a schoolboy seated, 
book in hand. On the pedestal are in- 
scribed the names of the founders of Sunday 
schools, commencing with St. Charles 
Borromeo (1580), Raikes, Pounds, and 
others. : 

I am also told that a statue of the late 
Queen Victoria, sculptured by the Princess 
Louise (Duchess of Argyle), stands in 
Kensington Gardens. Will some one kindly 
supply particulars ? 

T have a copy of Ralph’s book alluded to 
by R. S. B. (10 8S. ix. 482), but it contains 
little or no information of value on the 
subject. 

I take this opportunity of thanking the 
solitary correspondent who, in response to 
my request at 108. ix. 364, favoured me with 
a picture post card of the Beaconsfield statue. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


With reference to the query of Mr. Pacr 
as to the statue of Lord Eldon “‘ at Wands- 
worth Road Schools ” (ante, p. 123), 1 would 
state that the correct name of the school 
is the Eldon School, as appears in partly 
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obliterated characters over the doorway. 
The statue is still in what was probably its 
original position, viz., on the front of the 
building, between the windows on the first 
floor. The school, I hear, is to be- shortly 
demolished, prior to re-erection-; but whether 
on the same or another site I could not 
ascertain. At present it is in a very bad 
state, the greater part of the windows being 
broken. The date 1818 appears on the 
front. 

With reference to the new “ Paul’s 
Cross”’ (ante, p. 123), a short account of 
what is stated to be ‘‘ Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field’s fine design,’’ together with an illus- 
tration, appeared in The Daily Graphic of 
Saturday, 22 August. The design consists 
of a raised platform, enclosed by a baluster 
wall of Portland stone and black marble 
standing on three steps. On three sides 
of the enclosure are bronze commemoration 
panels. In the fourth side is a bronze gate 
giving access to steps leading up to the 
platform, from which open-air preaching 
is possible on three sides. In the centre is a 
lofty pedestal with escutcheons on the 
panels and moulded trusses at the angles, 
supporting four cherubs holding swags, 
which surround the base of the column. 
The column is of the Doric order, supporting 
a short pedestal, on which is a bronze figure 
of St. Paul, 9 ft. high. With the exception 
of the black marble and bronze figures, the 
material to be used is Portland stone. The 
dimensions are as follows: Diameter of 
enclosing wall, out to out, 24ft. Height 
from pavement level to under side of base 
of column, 17ft. 6in. Total height of 
monument from pavement to top of bronze 
figure, 52ft. The figure and ornament 
have been modelled by Mr. Bertram Mac- 
Kennal. 

In what was once Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, is ‘‘a gilt statue of Count Peter 
of Savoy, over the entrance of the modern 
Savoy Hotel, which rises on the site of Count 
Peter’s former palace.” These particulars 
are from a supplement to The Sphere of 
26 May, 1906, in which a coloured illustra- 
tion will be found. , 

The statue of Charles II., once in the centre 
of Soho Square, seems to have been the 
crowning ornament of a fountain: ‘‘ On 
a high pedestal is his Majesty’s statue, and 
at his feet lie the representatives of the four 
principal rivers in England, Thames, Trent, 
Humber, and Severn, with subscriptions 
under each.”’ I give this on the authority of 
“Anglie Notitia,’ 1694. In 1839 Allen in his 
‘History of London’ stated: ‘‘ They are now 


in a most wretchedly mutilated state, and the 
inscriptions on the base of the pedestal are 
quite illegible.’ On the authority of The 
Builder, 29 July, 1876, it can be stated that 
this statue was removed in. the summer of 
that year to the grounds of Mr. Frederick 
Goodall, R.A., at Harrow Weald, and an 
octagonal tool-house erected on the site. 
See Wheatley’s ‘ London, Past and Present,’ 
vol. iii. p. 267. 

The statue of the Duke of Cumberland 
once in Cavendish Square ‘‘ was taken down 
in 1868, in order, as was understood, to be 
repaired or recast”’; but inquiries have 
failed to trace that either the one or the 
other was done. The statue was the work 
of John Cheere. 

With reference to the statue of George IV. 

at Battle Bridge (King’s Cross), Wheatley 
in ‘ London, Past and Present,’ vol. i. p. 130, 
says it was erected in 1836 by Stephen 
Geary, 
‘*a most execrable performance, cleverly burlesqued 
by Cruikshank, and not unfairly represented by 
Pugin in his amusing ‘Contrasts.’ The statue was 
taken down in 1845, deposited in a mason’s yard, 
and broken up.” 

There are still a few additions to be made 
to the lists already given. 

In the centre of the ground in front of 
Wesley’s Chapel in City Road is a statue 
to John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. 
It is the work of the late Adams-Acton. 
The statue stands on a pedestal of polished 
red granite, which is in turn placed on a large 
block of stone. Upon the latter is simply 
the name ‘ Wesley”’ in large letters. At 
the base of the granite pedestal is inscribed 
‘“ Erected with funds collected| by the 
Children of Methodism.” Cast in the base 
of the statue itself are the words, ‘‘ The 
World is my parish,”’ the whole being a very 
suitable memorial, plain and unostentatious, 
of this notable Englishman. It was un- 
veiled on 2 March, 1891, by the Rev. 
Dr. Moulton, then President of the Con- 
ference, during the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of Wesley’s death. Dean Farrar, 
the Right Hon. H. H. Fowler, M.P. (now 
Viscount Wolverhampton), the Earl of 
Carlisle, the Rev. Stopford Brooke, the 
Rev. H. Price Hughes, and many other 
representative men were present. 

The two porches (east and west) of 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, are 
virtually to be classed among our London 
memorials. The former was built by Lady 
Sherbrooke as a memorial of her late 
husband Lord Sherbrooke (Robert Lowe, 
M.P.), of whom it contains a life-like bust, 
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I described this fully at 8 8S. xi. 304. It is 
correctly known as the Sherbrooke Porch. 

The west porch may be as correctly deno- 
minated the Farrar porch, for it was built 
while Dr. Farrar was rector by funds pro- 
vided through his advocacy, and now contains 
the memorial placed there by his assistant 
curates. The porch was opened without 
any public ceremony on Sunday, 12 April, 
1891. The memorial is on the south wall 
of the porch, and was unveiled on Monday, 
21 Nov., 1904, by Viscount Peel. It consists 
of a bronze medallion set in a stone frame, 
and bears the following inscription :— 

**Frederick William Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., | 
1831-1903, | Head master of Marlborough, 1871. | 
Rector of St. Margaret’s, 1876. | Dean of Canter- 
bury, 1895. | Love gave him light to know his Lord, 
| To teach and serve his fellow-men. | Erected by 

his Assistant Curates.” 
As both these porches are only screened by 
slight open-work iron gates, they may, 
I think, be considered as public memorials, 
and treated as such. An illustration of the 
unveiling ceremony appeared in The Daily 
Graphic of the following day. 

In Rochester Row, in a space between 
St. Stephen’s Church and a portion of the 
school buildings, is a drinking fountain of 
polished grey granite, in the Gothic style, 
upon which, on a ribbon scroll, is the 
following inscription: ‘‘The Gift | of the 
Baroness | Burdett Coutts | to St. Stephen’s 
| Schools. | 1882.’’ This, like some other 
drinking fountains, is often without a supply 
of water, and is in a dilapidated state at 
the present time. 

In the grounds in front of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Asylum in Asylum Road, Old 
Kent Road, is a marble statue of the Prince 
Consort, designed and executed by the late 
Thomas Earle, of Vincent Street, Brompton, 
the cost being between 600/. and 7001. 
On the front of the pedestal appear the 
Prince’s arms only. On the left-hand side 
the inscription is: “‘ H.R.H. | Albert Francis 
Augustus | Charles Emanuel | The | Prince 
Consort | Patron of the Institution | Born 
26th August, 1819! Died 14th December, 
1861.” In the back panel the inscription 
reads: “ Erected | A.D. 1863 | as | a Lasting 
Tribute of Respect | To | the Memory of | 
Albert the Good.” On the right-hand side : 


‘* Inaugurated | By | H.R.H. | the | Prince of 
Wales | Patron of the Institution | August 
9th | 1864.” 

At Greenwich Hospital, on the terrace, 
in front of the gates, is a granite obelisk 
erected as a ‘* memorial to the gallant young 
Frenchman Joseph René Bellot, who perished 


in the search for Sir John Franklin, August, 

1853.’ In the north-west corner of the 
ound is another obelisk, put up in memory 

of several officers who fell during the Indian 

Mutiny. W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey, 
Westminster. 


ADDISON’s MATERNAL ANCESTRY (10 S. x. 
201).—Dr. Nathaniel Gulston held the rectory 
of Lyndon, Rutland, as well as the rectory 
of Wymondham, Leicestershire, until his 
death. The former living is described as 
“void by death of Nath. Gulson” at the 
appointment of his Puritan successor, 5 Feb., 
1647/8 (Shaw, ‘History of the English 
Church during the Civil Wars,’ &c., vol. ii, 
p- 351). 

The Rev. A. H. Ler has kindly sent the 
following entries in Wymondham parish 
register of the marriages of two of Dr. 
Nathaniel Gulston’s sisters :— 

“Robert Hill and Dorothy Gulston were married 
eighth day of December, 1603.” 

** Joseph Stubbs and Mary Gulston were married 
December, 1604.” 

The will of Dr. William Gulston, Bishop 
of Bristol, dated 22 March, 1683/4, proved 
P.C.C. (160 Lloyd) 2 Dec., 1686, in which he 
desires burial ‘* near the altar ’’ at Symonds- 
bury, confirms a grant made in trust by 
deed of the advowson of Symondsbury, and 
leaves 101. to the poor of that parish, mentions 
his daughter Anne Gulston (under twenty- 
one), his son Seamer Gulston, his sister Eliza- 
beth, his cousin Jane Stephens, and _ his 
sister-in-law Mrs. Frances Gulston. Anthony 
Addison is one of the witnesses. ‘D.N.B.’ 
(sub Eustace Budgell) seems to be mis- 
informed in making the wife of Dr. Gilbert 
Budgell, and mother of Eustace Budgell, 
“Mary,” the “only daughter” of Bishop 
Gulston. 

Harwood, ‘History of Lichfield,’ 1806, 
gives (p. 78) two monumental inscriptions 
of Lancelot Addison: one on a gravestone 
close to the west door of the cathedral, the 
other on a large mural marble on the north 
side of the west door. The latter contains 
the following words: ‘in primis nuptiis 
duxit Janam Nathan. Gulston armig. filiam 
et Gulielmi Gulston episcopi Bristoliensis 
sororem.” In another place (p. 186) Har- 
wood describes Lancelot Addison as “‘ father 
of the elegant Addison, by whom the two 
inscriptions to his memory were written.” 
Miss Aikin in her ‘ Life of Joseph Addison 
(vol. i. p. 16) gives a monumental inscription 
of Lancelot Addison which differs in several 
details from the second inscription in Har- 
wood, and says (p. 15) that this is “ the com- 
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position probably of Tickell, since a copy 
of it in his handwriting now exists among 
his papers.” Perhaps an inscription written 
by Joseph Addison underwent revision and 
extension after his death. Miss Aikin says 
that Joseph Addison, at the summit of his 
fortune and reputation, designed to erect 
a monument to his father in Lichfield Cathe- 
dral; that he did not live to see the com- 
pletion of this work ; and that it was finished 
by his executors. The inscription given by 
Miss Aikin describes the first wife of Lancelot 
Addison as ‘“‘Janam....Gulstone S.T.P. 
fiiam et Gulielmi Gulstone episcopi Bris- 
toliensis sororem.” G. O. BELLEWEs. 
3, Carlyle Gardens, Cheyne Row, S.W. 


DuKkE OF WESTMINSTER’S ELOPEMENT 
Miss (108. x. 248).—It is evident 
that this query has reference to the runaway 
match between John, tenth Earl of West- 
morland, and Sarah Anne, only daughter 
and heiress of Robert Child the banker. 
The pair were married in May, 1782, at 
Gretna Green, and the affair caused a great 
sensation, as the bride, besides being a 
wealthy heiress, was a beautiful girl. A full 
account will be found in ‘A Handbook of 
London Bankers,’ by F. G. Hilton Price, 
pp. 32-3. Horace BLeackKLey. 


Mr. F. G. Hilton Price tells the very 
interesting story of Miss Child’s romantic 
marriage with the Earl of Westmorland in 
‘Some account of Ye Marygold,’ 1875. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


It was Lord Westmorland who eloped with 
Miss Child, from what is now Lord Rosebery’s 
house in Berkeley Square. Their daughter, 
Lady Sarah Sophia Fane, carried the wealth 
of Child’s Bank into Lord Jersey’s family. 

(35 


In 1782 the Earl of Westmorland married 
at Gretna Green Miss Child. The fee paid 
for the ceremony was fifty guineas. See 
Exchequer Depositions, 29 George IIL, 
Mic. 23. GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

ll, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S. W. 


{Several other correspondents also thanked for 
replies. | 


JacoB PHILADELPHIA (10 8S. x. 89,2172).— 
I find I can now answer my query, and the 
information may be of interest. Jacob was 


born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, of Jewish 
parentage ; and after receiving a fair educa- 
tion, and showing a liking for mathematics, 
physics, and the speculations of the Cabbala, 
he went into seclusion for several years. \In 


the vicinity of his native town there were 
living three mystics: Johann Gottfried 
Seelig, Conrad Matthai, and Dr. Christopher 
Witt, survivors of the ‘‘ Woman in the 
Wilderness,” a mystical community of Ger- 
man Pietists founded in 1694. These Rosi- 
crucians were in the habit of imparting in- 
struction to all who applied to them with 
an earnest desire for enlightenment, and no 
doubt it was from them that Jacob (whose 
family name is unknown) received instruction 
se mechanics, occult sciences, and cabbalistic 
ore. 

On sailing for England he assumed the 
name of his birthplace, and had letters of 
introduction from Dr. Witt to Henry Frede- 
rick, Duke of Cumberland. He lived for 
several years on the ducal estates, engaged 
in study, and in 1758 delivered a series of 
public lectures upon the mechanic arts and 
kindred subjects, which were repeated in 
many English towns. He travelled through 
the greater part of Europe, and visited 
Egypt and India. In the minds of the un- 
educated he figured as a magician and con- 
jurer who was on familiar terms with demons, 
but was really one of the most celebrated 
mechanicians and physicists of the eighteenth 
century. It is supposed that he abjured 
Judaism, married, and died while travelling 
in the Alps. I have a copy of his engraved 
portrait, which is excessively rare :— 

**TACOB PHILADELPHIA geboren zu Philadelphia 
d.14 Aug. 1735 in raris rarissimus. Zu finden in 
der Tyrottischen Handlung in Nurnberg 1778. C. W. 
Bock del. et se. Nor.” 

In No. 16 of the publications of the Ame- 
rican Jewish Historical Society will be found 
facsimiles of some of his advertisements, 
and transcriptions of letters urging trade 
relations between Germany and the United 
States. Further information can be found 
in Brockhaus’s ‘ Lexicon,’ 13th ed., vol. xii., 
1885. IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

91, Portsdown Road, W. 


JEAN PAULIN ENGLISH (1058. x. 161, 254). 
—I have Richter’s ‘ Titan’ and ‘ Hesperus’ 
in English, in the translation of Charles T. 
Brooks, of Newport, R.I. These, with 
‘Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces’ (2 vols.), 
and ‘Campaner Thal, and other Writings’ 
(1 vol.), make up seven volumes of the 
“Leisure Hour Series”? published by Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. They were, I believe, 
formerly obtainable in England, through 
Messrs. Triibner & Co., but my copies were 
given to me by an American friend. I do 
not know enough German to say whether 
Mr. Brooks's translations are good; but as 
regards works concerning which T. P. 
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inquires, I may say that they scarcely fulfil 
the promise of “light and entertaining ”’ 
literature made by the publishers of the 
series. ‘Titan,’ in especial, in its English 
dress, is about as stiff a piece of reading as I 
ever essayed in the form of fiction. 

Cc. C. B. 


I regret with T. P. that, on account of the 
delightful vividness of Jean Paul's brilliant 
personality, he is not better known in this 
country. To judge by an English translation 
I have of his * Levana’ or the ‘ Doctrine 
of Education,’ published by Bell & Sons in 
1876, he is not to be recommended for 
charm of diction, to which he seems to have 
been a total stranger. Some have figured 
him as worthy to rank in richness of intel- 
lectual power with Goethe and Schiller. His 
mind is characteristically Teutonic; his 
industry was immense. Surely it would 
pay a publisher to make a readable selection 
of Jean Paul’s “ good things ” for publication 
in a cheap form, though popular he would 
never be. M. L. R. Bresuar. 


Both works mentioned by T. P. have been 
translated into English by C. T. Brooks, and 
published in Boston, Mass: ‘ Hesperus’ in 
1865, and ‘ Titan’ in 1868. 


DickENS ON “ Hatr-Baptizep” (10 
x. 29, 90, 135, 256).—Certainly ‘ half- 
baptized” means that the child has been 
privately baptized, but not yet publicly 
admitted to the Church in compliance with 
the rubric. 

The late Dean Butler of Lincoln, wien 
Vicar of Wantage, used to ask, if a mother 
said her child had been half-baptized, ‘‘ Yes ; 
but which half?” thereby distinguishing 
between the essential Sacrament of baptism, 
and the ecclesiastical ceremony of “‘ admis- 
sion to the Church.” G. 


THE LION AND THE UNICORN (10 S. x. 208). 
—The distich in question would appear to 
have, at all events, been suggested by the 
traditional enmity which in ancient natural 
history existed between the lion and the 
mythical creature known as a unicorn. The 
credulity of our forefathers in this respect is 
illustrated by Topsell’s account of their 
hostility in his ‘ Four-footed Beasts’ (pp. 
551-9). The unicorn, he says, 

“is an enemy to the lions, wherefore as soon as 
ever a lion seeth an Unicorn, he runneth to a tree 
for succour, that so when the Unicorn maketh force 
at him, he may not only avoid his horn, but also 
destroy him: for the Unicorn in the swiftness of 


his course runneth against the tree, wherein his 


sharp horn sticketh fast; that when the lion seeth 
the Unicorn fastened by the horn, without all 
danger he falleth upon him and killeth him.” 

Konrad Gesner has the same story in his 
‘ Historie Animalium,’ 1551-87 ; and Shake- 
speare alludes to it when he makes Timon of 
Athens say: ‘‘ Wert thou the unicorn, pride 
and wrath would confound thee, and make 
thine own self the conquest of thy fury” 
(Act IV. se. iii.). 

It was the contests of England, as repre- 
sented by the lion, with the Old and New 
Pretenders, as represented by the unicorn, 
that probably inspired the lines referred to. 
James I. had two unicorns for his supporters, 
and that gave reason to his carrying one 
when he ascended the throne of the united 
kingdoms. J. HoLtpEN MacMIcHaert, 


The supporters of the Scottish arms were 
until the accession of James I. to the kingdom 
of England two unicorns ramp. arg., royally 
gorged and chained or; and one is retained 
still in the royal arms, probably symbolizing 
the union. 

Before that time, in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, a lion crowned was the dexter 
supporter, holding up the royal coat, France 
and England quarterly. But why France 
had the first and fourth, and England the 
second and third, I cannot say. Macaulay in 
his fine ‘ Fragment” ‘The Armada’ thus 
alludes to it :— 

Look how the lion of the sea uplifts his ancient 


crown, ! 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay 
lilies down. 
Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


When I was a youngster in Glasgow, the 
couplet I learned was 
The lion and the unicorn fighting for the crown, 
Up comes the wee dog and knocks ’em all down. 
ALEX. RUSSELL. 
Stromness, Orkney. 


TINTAGEL: ITS PRONUNCIATION (10 S. x. 
148, 194).—There cannot be much doubt 
about the pronunciation of this word when itis 
remembered that in Cornish trisyllabie 
personal or local names the accent is almost, 
if not quite, invariably laid upon the middle 
syllable, e.g., Trevénen, Cardinan, Bolitho, 
Bodrigan, &c. The soft pronunciation of 
the g must be a concession to Saxon ears. 

W. F. PrRIDEAUX. 


Hoprpner AND Sir THOMAS FRANKLAND’S 
DauGuTers (10 S. x. 168, 233).—Perhaps I 
-may be allowed to give a few further par- 
| ticulars concerning my query, which I am 


oh 


a & 
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in a position to do through the kindness of 
Mr. E. J. Wisdom of Stockwell. I am in- 
formed that the original painting is now 
being shown in the department of British Art 
at the Franco-British Exhibition, and that 
the names of the sisters are painted in the 
left-hand bottom corner of the picture. 
I think that the latter fact is one not gene- 
rally known, or at any rate is usually over- 
looked, so that other readers may be (as I am) 
grateful for the information. 
W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 
Westminster. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
x. 247).—Is this what M. M. requires in his 
first query ? 

“Thea pceate business of poetry (which never- 
theless, if genuine, is as permanent as pure science), 
her appropriate employment, her privilege and her 
duty, is to treat of things not as they are, but as 
they appear ; not as they exist in themselves, but 
as they seem to exist to the senses, and to the 
passions.” —W ordsworth’s * Essay Supplementary to 
the Preface to the Edition of the Poems, 1815.’ 


T. M. W. 


4, “ Even the gods cannot alter the past.” 
Compare, for a Greek reference, required 
by M. M., Agathon, quoted by Aristotle, 
‘Eth. Nic.,’ vi. 2 :— 

povov yap avrov Kat orepioxerat, 

dyévyta Tovey doo dv Texpaypéva, 
Similarly Milton, ‘ P. L.,’ ix. 926 :— 

But past who can recall, or done undo ? 
Not God omnipotent, nor Fate ! 


C. W. B. 


4. See Pindar, ‘ Olympia,’ ii. 17 :— 
tov TeTpaypevor 
ev Te Kal Sikav arointov obs’ av 
Xpovos 6 wdvtTwv Svvatto epywv 
Joun B. WAINEwWRIGHT. 


4. The elder Pliny says that God is not 
able “ revocare defunctos, nec facere ut qui 


vixit non vixerit; qui honores gessit non! 


gesserit : nullumque habere in preterita jus, 
preterquam oblivionis”’ (* H. N.,’ ii. 5, 10, 
quoted by Dr. Ramage in ‘ Beautiful Thoughts 
from Latin Authors,’ ed. 2, 1869, p- 433). 

W. €.. Bz 


(The Rey. J. Pickrorp also refers to Agathon. ] 


Lizziz Doren’s Poem ‘Is Lire 
Livinc (10 S. x. 229.) — This poem 
appeared in vol. viii. of the New Series of 
Great Thoughts (vol. xvii. of the original). 

G.. T. 


PICKTHALL (10 S. x. 249).—This family is 
not included in the latest edition of Marshall’s 
‘Genealogist’s Guide,’ and the only refer- 
ences I have of the name are modern ones 
from Chillesford, Suffolk ; Ottery St. Mary, 
Devonshire; and Bootle and _ Liverpool, 
Lancs. These I shall be pleased to send to 
your correspondent if of any use. 

CuHas. Hatt Crovucu. 

48, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


JAMES PRESTON OF BARTON-ON-HUMBER 
(10 S. x. 189).—He had issue by his wife 
Sophia Marshall (who was my great-aunt) 
two sons, John and James. They used to 
visit my father, the Rev. Tho. Myddelton, at 
Laughton Vicarage, Lincolnshire : that would 
be between 1844 and 1856. I never heard 
that either of them married. John died at 
Chelsea, and James in Switzerland. The 
latter, who had delicate health, was living 
in the early part of 1874 at Rue Grande, 
Lausanne, and I rather think it was there 
that he died. W. M. MyppDE.tTon. 

St. Albans. 


ZorFany (10 S. x. 130, 193).—A fine 
engraving of the ‘Embassy of Hyderbeck 
from the Vizier of Oudh to Calcutta, by way 
of Patna, to meet Lord Cornwallis,’ contains 
about 100 figures, among them a portrait of 
Zoffany, the artist of the original picture. 
It was published 12 July, 1800, by Lawrie 
& Whittle, 53, Fleet Street, London. <A copy 
hangs in the central lobby passage of the 
Imperial Library, Calcutta; and a repro- 
duction of it appears in Bengal, Past and 
Present, the journal of this Society. 

WILMOT CORFIELD. 

Calcutta Historical Society. 


W.H. Enctisa (10S. x. 247).— 
I do not believe any translations exist, but 
some of his ‘ Culturgeschichtliche Novellen ’ 
have been edited for scholastic purposes by 
H. J. Wolstenholme (1884), J. F. Davies 
(1890), and A. Voegelin (1892). L. L. K. 


FrencH Coat oF Arms (10 8. x. 209, 258). 
—The description of coronet agrees with 
that of a French marquis. The arms “d’azur, 
au chevron d’or, accompagné en chef de 
deux étoiles du méme, et en pointe d’un 
mouton arrété d’argent,” are those of the 
Seguier family, and were borne by the 
Marquis de Seguier de Saint-Brisson (Loiret) 
and by the Baron Seguier de Saint Brisson 
(Paris): see ‘Etat présent de la Noblesse 
francaise, 1884. There is a notice of Jean 
Mathieu, Baron Seguier, born 1768, in 
‘ Biographie des Pairs et des Députés,’ 1820. 
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Similar arms are ascribed to Blin (Paris), 
De la Chapelle (Lyonnais), Jan de Belle- 
fontaine (Bretagne), and Varenard (Beau- 
jolais), and they are described, among other 
works, in Rietstap. The coronet, however, 
would appear to identify the arms as those of 
the Seguier family. There is a pedigree in 


Chenaye-Desbois. C. 
RoMAN INSCRIPTION AT BAVENO (10 S. x. 
107, 193).—I am much obliged to PRorF. 
Bensty for the further light that he has 
thrown upon this puzzling inscription. What- 
ever may have been the case in Mommsen’s 
time, I doubt if a single word is quite legible 
now. The absence of the verb, to which 
TROPHIMVS should act as a nominative, has 
not been explained. Nor has the strange 
word DARINIDIANVS, which, in Mommsen’s 
version, appears to be in apposition with 
Trophimus, while it is not stated to whose 
eternal memory the memorial was sacred. 
I hope to receive further information on 
these points. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


PARLIAMENTARY APPLAUSE : ITS EARLIEST 
Usk (10S. x. 248).—Note B in Earl Russell’s 
‘English Government and Constitution,’ 
ed. 1865, says that in the reign of Elizabeth 
“Mr. Secretary Cecil stood up, and said.... 
(all the House said, Amen).”’ G. 


HampsTeap IN Sone (10 8S. x. 187).— 
In Bickham’s ‘ Musical Entertainer’ (1733, 
&c.) there is a song entitled ‘ The Beautys 
of Hampstead, extolling the (then) 
Chrystal bub’ling well.” 

‘The Kit-Kats,’ a poem by Sir Richard 
Blackmore, is dated 1708 :— 

Hampstead that, towering in superior sky, 
Now with Parnassus does in honour vie. 

In 1722 “A serious Person of Quality ” 
published a satire called ‘ Belsize House, 
in which he undertook to expose “ the Fops 
and Beaux who daily frequent that Aca- 
demy ” :— 

This house......perfumed with a Hampstead breeze. 


John Stuart Blackie contributed to The 
Leisure Hour (date unnoted) a short poem 
beginning 

Bless thee, thou breezy heath and green retreat. 

Dr. Gibbons, a Hampstead physician, was 
the Mirmillo of Garth’s mock-heroic poem 
* The Dispensary.’ 

Dr. John Armstrong, another physician, 
author of the once popular didactic poem 
“The Art of Preserving Health,’ visited 
and recommended 
by the western wind.” 


heath are supposed to have suggested to 
Johnson in his ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes’ 
the lines, 

The needy traveller, serene and gay, 

Walks the wild heath, and sings his toils away. 

The last verse but three of Wordsworth’s 
‘Extempore Effusion upon the Death of 
James Hogg’ is as follows :— 

Our haughty life is crowned with darkness, 
Like London with its own black wreath, 

On which with thee, O Crabbe ! forthlooking 
I gazed from Hampstead’s breezy heath. 

Keats’s ‘ Ode to a Nightingale.’ 

‘Poem: a Welcome to Golder’s Hill,’ by Sarah 
Whiting, 21 March, 1900. 

‘Poem of Belsize House,’ 1722. 

‘Miscellaneous Poetry,’ by Edward Coxe, Esq., of 
Hampstead Heath, Middlesex, 1805 (July 9, 1898). 

‘Hampstead: a New Ballad.’ Set by Mr. 
Wichello, sung by Mr. Baker. May 23, 1900. 
There are other sources which will possibly 
yield information: John Soane’s ‘ History 
of Hampstead Wells,’ for instance, and Mrs. 
Caroline White’s ‘Sweet Hampstead,’ lately 
published. 

I have not a copy of Cowper’s poems at 
hand, but in ‘Old and New London’ the 
poet is said to refer to the great lawyer, 
the first Earl of Mansfield, thus :— 

When Murray deign'd to rove 

Beneath Caen Wood’s sequester’d grove, 

They wander’d oft, whenall was still, 

With him and Pope on Hampstead Hill. 
Walford’s ‘ Old and New London’ is full of 
information as to the romantic beauties of 
Hampstead Heath. 

One might also draw attention to the valu- 
able Transactions of the Hampstead Anti- 
quarian and Historical Society (Brit. Mus. 
Lib., 6 vols., R.Ac. 5691). 

J. HotpeEN MacMIcHak.. 


There was a “comic” song entitled 
“Hampstead is the Place to Ruralize,’ 
written by Watkyn Williams, sung by Miss 
Annie Adams, and published in 1861 by 
H. D’Aleorn, 8, Rathbone Place, Oxford 
Street, W. 

In the Banks Collection in the British 
Museum there are some verses annexed to a 
view of the old hollow elm tree at Hampstead, 
of the date 1653, but perhaps these could 
hardly be considered as “ song.’” AYEAHR. 


‘* STAR AND GARTER TAVERN,” PALL MALL 
(10 S. x. 244).—I have always understood 
that the Carlton Club occupied the site of 
“The Star and Garter Tavern.” In The 


Tatler of 2 Sept., 1903, the number in Pall 
Mallisgivenas 94. In‘ Club Life of London,’ 


“Hampstead, courted by John Timbs, vol. ii. p. 211, there is an 
His strolls on the | account of ‘‘ The Star and Garter” and the 
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fatal duel. 


I do not think that the number 
is referred to, but at p. 264 a foot-note states | of the Pipe and Hanaper.” This was John 


me mention one who held the office of “* Clerk 


that the Prince (Regent) was initiated in a | Potenger, Esq., who held that office until 
Lodge at “The Key and Garter,” No. 26,|his death in 1676, and whose daughter 
Pall Mall—evidently a misprint for ‘ Star | Philadelphia married Richard Bingham of 
and Garter,” as Gould’s ‘ History of Free- | Meleombe Bingham, Dorset. If I mistake 
masonry, vol. ii. p. 483, states that the | not, there was a little memoir of Mr. Potenger 
Prince of Wales “had been initiated into | written by his descendant the late Rev. 
Masonry at a Special Lodge held for that | Charles W. Bingham, once a valued corre- 
purpose at ‘ The Star and Garter,’ Pall Mall.” | spondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ There was a portrait 

In ‘Old Stories Retold’ in All the Year| of John Potenger at Meleombe Bingham, 
Round, 16 Feb., 1867, it is said that ‘‘ The | the ancient seat of the house. 


Star and Garter ”’ 


The Binghams were a very ancient family 


“stood on the site of the present Carlton Club, | (one was Bishop of Salisbury in 1246), and 
Degenerating in later days into the oftice of a light | were founder’s kin at Winchester and New 


and heat company, and after that into a blacking | College, being collaterally descended from 
manufactory, it was finally, like its neighbour the William of Wykeham. 


Royal Hotel, swept away by the progress of im- 


provement, and the present political palace erected JoHN PickrorD, M.A. 


in its stead.” 


The author goes on to state that “ one of 
the saddest of these tavern tragedies took 
place at ‘The Star and Garter’ on the 
26th January, 1765.” The story of the duel 


is then related fully. R. J. Fynmore. 
Sandgate. 


SALFORD: SALTERSFORD: SALTERSGATE 
(10 S. x. 222, 256, 274).—It may interest 
Mr. Henry Taytor to know that in the 
field behind the quaint and interesting old 
parish church of Salford, Bedfordshire, there 
is a large group of willow trees. They are 
close to the stream, and are evidently a well- 
established feature of the district. I fancy 
they are of the sallow species, but I am not 
botanist enough to know for certain at this 
time of year, when the catkins are not on. 
What value for philological purposes this 
evidence may possess I will not venture to 
estimate. W. R. B. Pripeavx. 

The Pines, Flitwick, Bedfordshire. 


“ OFFICER OF THE Pree” (10 S. x. 188).— 
I hope some one will answer this query. 
Ihave tried without success to do so. Thomas 
Lowten (or Lowton), the founder of the 
Lowtonian Society, who died 2 Jan., 1814 
—“‘a man distinguished for a long series 
of years amongst the very foremost of his 
professional brethren as a solicitor of talents 
andintegrity ” (Gent. Mag., 1814, vol. lxxxiv. 
part i.)—was ‘‘ Clerk of ‘ Nisi Prius’ in the 
Court of King’s Bench, and Deputy Clerk 
of the Pipe,” &c. I want to add an explana- 
tion of this office to the ‘ Reminiscences of 
the Lowtonian Society.’ 

Hic Et UBIQUE. 


It is often the office of ‘N. & Q.’ to put 
readers in the way of obtaining information, 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The Pipe Office appertained to the Court 
of Exchequer. The Clerk of the Pipe, as 
he was called, was in 1723 William, Lord 
Cheyney, Viscount Newhaven, his deputy 
being Francis Neale, Esq. (John Chamber- 
layne’s ‘Magne Britannie Notitia,’ 1723, 
p- 599). He was an officer who charged 
all accounts and debts due to the King into 
the Great Roll. These accounts and debts 
were drawn from the Remembrancer’s Office, 
an office which also appertained to the King’s 
Exchequer. Cowel further says that he 
‘also writeth Summons to the Sheriff to levy the 
said Debts, upon the Goods and Chattels of the 
Debtors. And if they have no Goods, then doth he 
draw them down to the Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer, to write Estreats against their Lands. The 
ancient Revenue of the Crown remaineth in charge 
before him, and he seeth the same answer’d by the 
Farmers and Sheriffs to the King. He maketh a 
Charge to all Sheriffs of their Summon of the Pipe 
and Green wax, and seeth it answer’d upon their 
Accounts. He hath the drawing and ingrossing of 
all Leases of the King’s Land.” 

The office of the Clerk of the Pipe with 
that of Comptroller of the Pipe was abolished 
by the Act 3 and 4 William IV., and the 
records of the Pipe Office were transferred 
to the custody of the King’s Remembrancer 
of the Exchequer. 

J. HotpEn MacMIcHact. 


‘** SINEWS OF WAR” (10S. ix. 470; x. 137, 
218, 253).—In ‘ The Holy State,’ by Thomas 
Fuller, Cambridge, 1642, p. 121, in chap. xix., 
* The Good Souldier,’ is the following :— 


“Moneys are the sinews of war, yet if these 
sinews should chance to be shrunk, and pay casually 
fall short, he takes a fit of this convulsion patiently ; 
he is contented though in cold weather his hands 
must be their own fire, and warm themselves with 
working,” &e. 


though not actually imparting it, and so let 
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CHILDREN AT Executions (10 8. ii. 346, | Daughter ’ (1837); ‘The Gipsey Chief; or, 
454, 516; iii. 33, 93, 495; x. 254).—I have The Haunted Oak ’ (1840) ; ‘ Village Scandal ; 
heard that the children at the Blue Coat or, The Gossip’s Tale’ (1835); ‘The Love 
School at Hertford were always taken to | Token; or, The Mistress and her Guardian’ 
see the executions there, as a moral lesson. | (1844); ‘The Trials of Love; or, Woman’s 

The Westminster boys had a special Reward’ (1853); ‘Katharine Beresford; 
holiday to see the execution of the Cato Street or, The Shade and Sunshine of Woman's 
Conspirators in 1820. G. Life’ (1854); ‘Family Faults’ (1854); 
‘Rosalie Woodbridge’ (1854) ; ‘The Outlaw’s 
R in ‘The Annual Bride,’ ‘The Pride the Village,’ and 

egister for dune, 1/05: _ *Seottish Chieftains,’ as well as a * Modern 

‘On the 21st of the preceding month, a girl of Geography’ in two volumes, and a “History 
13 years of age was beheaded for the murder of two of England’ in two volumes. The British 


children, one four, the other six years of age, anc d i 
for committing divers thefts. The electoral council Museum Catalogue does not contain all the 
of Munich enjoined that all the children from the above. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


schools at Amberg should be conducted near to the 
place of execution, to take warning by thisexample This is not in the nature of an informatory 
ot severity.” reply to the query, but there was a saying 
Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild would have approved common when I was a lad, “Oh! that’s 
of this order. A. W. Hannah Maria Jones!” when something 
marvellous was said. Another rendering 
Hannan Marta Jones (10 8. x. 248).— was, “It’s all Hannah Maria Jones.” I 
It is indeed difficult to ascertain biographical cannot say if this had any relation to the 
particulars about many (I may say the lady. Her book ‘The Gipsey Girl’ I re- 
majority of) authors. It is said that if one member reading and enjoying. 
keeps a thing seven years one will find TuHos, RATCLIFFE. 


the use of it. I have had a note of this ‘ 
unfortunate lady’s death forty-seven years. W ILLIAM Bruce, Puysictan, 
(10 8. x. 249).—Try the late Mr. Fischer's 


It appears from The Atheneum, 1 Feb., . - 
1854, p. 151 (see also The Gent. Mag. of two books on Scots in Germany - a 


April, p. 440), that “‘ Anna Maria Jones, 

authoress of ‘The Gipsey’ and other popular fy (10 x. 230).—On the 

pe evidence furnished by your correspondent 

writers than she have died in the same Judge pe 
dition (1) of 1727-8 and (2) of 1732-3. 

Sr. SwirHr. 


The National Library Catalogue enters 
her as ‘Jones, Hannah Maria, afterwards) GariocH: ITs PRONUNCIATION (10 S. v. 


Lowndes” ; but The Atheneum says nothing 9, 56).—As a surname this word is common 
about her having been married. Her first in Orkney, there being as many as four 
work appears to have been ‘The Gipsey families of the name even in this small town. 
Mother’ (1835), and her last ‘Katharine The usual spelling here is Garrioch, and 
Beresford’ (1854). ‘The English Catalogue, sometimes Garriock. The pronunciation 
1835-62,’ has three publications under her here is always Garrick. ALEX. RUSSELL. 
name, not one of which is in the National | Stromness. 
Library. On the other hand, our great; « 
has a number of her works which « 
have no place in ‘ The English Catalogue.” nty or “ warrantize “ 18 descr! 
Bu by Cowel as bein 

She is the sort of person that Mr. Frederic | hid ae & h 
Boase delights in giving us information about |, Promise or Covenant by Deed made by the 
_| Bargainer, tor himself and his Heirs, to warrant or 
in his great wor k on nineteenth-century secure the Bargainee and his Heirs against all Men, 
celebrities and nonentities, but I do not find for the enjoying anything agreed on between them.” 


hers among the thousands of names in J. Horpen MacMicwast 
‘Modern English Biography.’ 
THomas. Mortimer (10 8. x. 249).—I have 


| a copy of thirteen compositions on events in 

Hannah Maria Jones wrote much _ beside | the Royal Family, entitled ‘ Corolla Regalis, 
‘The Gipsey Girl; or, The Heir of Hazel which this writer published in 1866, and to 
Dell’ (1836); e.g., “The Gipsey Mother ; or, | which Mr. PEAcocK is welcome if he will send 
The Miseries of Enforced Marriages ’ (1835 ?); | me 14d. in stamps. A. Watts. 
‘The Child of Mystery ; or, The Cottager’s, 13, Prestonville Road, Brighton. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


James IT. and his Wives. By Allan Fea. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. Fea’s well-known book on the flight of the 
second Charles atter the “crowning mercy” of 
Worcester has now been followed by a life of 
James II. containing much of the spirit of the 
earlier volume, though it has received much wider 
treatment than was required by its predecessor, 
which dealt with but a short period. It has been 
carefully executed, but we cannot compare it in 
romantic interest with the former volume. 

James has not been fairly treated by the greater 
part of our historians. His bad points—and they 
were many—have been dwelt upon out of all 
proportion to the more amiable sides of his 
character. ““Obstinacy and arrogance were,” 
Mr. Fea tells us, ‘the cause of all the troubles of 
the last Stuart King.’ That he possessed both 
these unpleasant characteristics in full measure is 
certain; but we believe him to have been on the 
political side of his character really conscientious, 
and that when he professed to desire toleration for 
all the differing religious sects into which his 
country was divided, he meant exactly what he 
said. This, we need not say, was in itself highly 
meritorious, but it by no means makes up for the 
despotic measures which he took for carrying out 
what was in itself a praiseworthy desire. ‘* He 
practically,” as Mr. Fea points out, “shouted his 
religion from the housetops......and_ in consequence 
was warned by the Pope himself against such 
indiscretion”; but even this sensible advice, 
coming from a source he so highly respected, had 
no effect whatever on the King’s overbearing self- 
contidence. Pride even more than obstinacy seems 
to have overshadowed him, and his belief in the 
divine right of the kingly office made him to the 
very last utterly incapable of giving heed to the 
reasonings of men, even of his own religion, who 
took wider views of human nature than he could 
himself grasp. The most incomprehensible thing 
in his highly complex character is the evident fact 
that he was not in any degree influenced by the 
tragic fate of his father. 

Even those who have written concerning James 
inthe most unsympathetic manner have realized 
that until almost the last he was personally brave. 
Lord Ailesbury, who was an eyewitness, says in 
his ‘Memoirs’ that in sea-tights with the Dutch 
his “intrepidity......was unparalleled.” It is also, 
we believe, admitted by all that as a commander at 
seahe was a man of great capacity. He could, it 
is clear, rule men where he had despotic command ; 
but to give attention to wise advice when it con- 
ficted with his own opinion was utterly beyond 
him. Still, his calm contidence in himself cannot 
but win admiration ; thus we are told—though we 
do not find any authority given for the statement— 
that when the news of the landing of the Prince of 
Orange was brought to James, Kneller was engaged 
in Pomp his portrait. The king turned pale, 
and the letter dropped from his hand ; but he eas 
the Court painter go on with his work. ‘I have 
promised Mr. Pepys my picture,” he said, ‘‘and I 
will finish the sitting.” Looking back, we cannot 
but feel that his first marriage was a sign of what 
was to follow in later life. ; 


The landing of the Prince of Orange and the con- 
duct of those who had been the king's friends, and 
on whose faithfulness he relied, are admirably 
treated. James had given just cause for offence, 
but it is impossible to forgive his desertion by those 
in whom he had trusted. 

The work is carefully written, and, as it seems, 
without prejudice; but the pages that deal with 
the time of adversity are much more attractive 
than the earlier part. 


In The Cornhill ‘Catherine’s Child,’ which has 
attracted a good deal of attention, is concluded. 
Mr. Lucy continues his highly interesting reminis- 
cences, giving a page of secret political history 
which has already attracted wide attention in the 
daily press, and some reminiscences of Fred. 
Burnaby. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett has a short: 
account of ‘ A Cruise with the Channel Fleet,’ but: 
does not say much of the equipment of the vessels, 
the guns of which are remarkable for the ingenuity 
of their working. ‘Stumpy’ and ‘The Prophet of 
Balham’ are both pleasantly humorous short stories. 
Mr. Lang draws some ingenious parallels between 
the Irish epics and Homer. Mr. J. E. Vincent: 
makes a plea for *‘ The Moderate Motorist,’ whom he 
credits with more vision of the things he passes. 
than most people would imagine to be possible. 
The class of motor driver which is so inconsiderate: 
and annoying to most people consists, in our experi- 
ence, chiefly of gilded youths. Mr. Vincent sug- 
gests that the police discriminate between good and 
bad drivers, and do not take up the former for ex- 
ceeding the legal rate of speed. The last time we 
were on an important main road and surprised at: 
the rate allowed to motors, we found it was common 
gossip that stern police had been succeeded by an 
easygoing lot who allowed all sorts of speed. We 
ourselves timed two motor-cyclists who were doin 
well over thirty miles an hour in a pd 
thoroughfare. The * Book on the Table ” is ‘ Louise 
de la Valli¢re.” Mr. KE. V. Lucas has an amusing. 
article on a poetaster named Whur, an Earl 
Victorian clergyman whose Muse revelled in ‘‘ deat 
and disaster and physical affliction.” 


The Nineteenth Century opens with an article by 
Viscount Milner on *The Value of Canadian Pre- 
erence,’ for which there is, we think, much to be: 
said. Monsignor Moyes writes on ‘The Euchar- 
istic Congress.” Mr. Theodore Morison discusses: 
the question ‘Can Islam be Reformed ?’ and seems: 
to us toexaggerate the defects of ‘‘ Mahammadan ” 
rule. Mr. Henniker Heaton has an interesting 
article on ‘ The Fight for Universal Penny Postage,” 
and states at the end: ‘‘I shall be greatly mistaken 
if another year elapses before the oe of 
universal penny postage.” The admirable persist- 
ence whiok has brought about conveniences hike the 
penny rate to the United States, which began last 
week, is exhibited in the article. In ‘ Dante and 
Shakespeare’ Miss Mary Winslow Smith deals 
mainly with generalities to be found in the works 
of many thinkers and poets. She seems, too, to 
exalt Dante at the expense of Shakespeare, which 
is particularly foolish. There is a good deal of 
humanity which is not sweet in Dante’s poetry. 
Ve cannot fancy Shakespeare consigning his 
enemies to Hades in his artistic work. Spirituality 
is much, but so also is a sense of humour; and 
vague as Shakespeare's views are, we cannot hel 
admiring his divine tolerance for our limite 
humanity. Capt. G. 8. C. Swinton has an jim- 
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portant paper on ‘The Chaos of London Traffic,’ 
which needs much more consideration than the 
slow-moving ideas of the average Briton are pre- 
pared to award to it. Mr. Herbert Paul has one of 
nis attractive classical articles—this time on * The 
Method of Plato.’ Mr. F. Wedmore’s notes called 
‘The Poet in ‘‘ High Alps”’ are full of ‘ precious” 
writing, and aim at a staccato style of impression 
which is not English. There is nothing of novelty 
in ‘The Royal Open-Air Statues of London,’ by 
Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor, and we do not see the 
use of a short article on sucha subject. There is 
i inthe number a pleasant appreciation of Prince 
iilow. 


THERE are several articles of high interest in 
The Fortnightly besides the usual supply of current 
volities. M. Augustin Filon has a summary of the 
brilliant career of ‘Georges Clémenceau,’ whose 
father ‘‘ took care......that he did not receive any 
religious instruction ” at school. The future Prime 
Minister entered the Medical School of Paris, and 
became an M.D. like his father. Early in his 
career “he fought a duel in the woods of Clamart 
with a man whom he had never seen before, on 
account of a political joke which he had not heard 
and which did not concern him personally.” 
Exclusion from political life when he was fifty-two, 
owing to accusations proved to be false, made him 
a great journalist. At present, according to 
M. Filon, he is the only strong man in France. In 


‘Some Recent Archeological Discoveries’ Mr. D, G. 

Hogarth gives the plain man an idea of the wonders 

of ae art and life now — laid bare, 
t 


and their relation to Greek culture. is a pity 
that Mr. Hogarth cannot write more simply. The 
first sentence in his second paragraph is both clumsy 
and pedantic. He does, however, give us some 
clear and definite dates, and his whole article is 
well worth reading. Mr. Edwin Pugh in ‘The 
Decay of the Short Story’ rightly dwells on the 
vulgarity and commercialism of present-day writing, 
for which the public demand is ultimately re- 
sponsible. Why he omits T. B. Aldrich and includes 
Lew Wallace in his list of American short-story 
writers we cannot conceive. His account of a 
modern magazine is severe, but, we think, justified. 
Whence, however, he derives the justification for 
** the fact that the majority of these magazines are 
yublished at a loss to their proprietors” we do not 
now. Does not the enormous crowd of advertise- 
ments represent a big revenue? Mr. Pugh says 
that English humourists cannot get on, or rather 
into print, because Mr. Jacobs sets them so 
unsurpassvble a standard. This writer, it appears, 
* an + 99 one great matter of fertility of invention 
not only transcends, but seems to unite in his 
own genius all the inimitable graces of, all the 
world’s drollest spirits.” Mr. Jacobs is ‘‘ absolutely 
unique in the literary history of the world.” This 
laudation seems to us wildly extravagant. Mr. 
Jacobs has so far shown nothing like the versatility 
of F. Anstey. In ‘The State versus the Home’ 
M. K. Inglis suggests ‘‘a Chair of Child-Welfare 
at one of our leading Universities.” Mr. Laurence 
Binyon has an excellent poem ‘Sirmione.’ The 
reappearance of a play on Faust has led Mr. 
Archer to look up Goethe’s ‘Prologue for the 
Theatre,’ which is not precisely a discovery for the 
cultivated man. His notice of ‘Plays of the New 
Season’ is well done, especially ot the pinchbeck 
quality of Idols.’ 


The National Review offers, as usual, sprightly 
and forcible reading, though it is mainly concerned 
with politics, which do not interest us so much as 
literature and art. Lord Lamington has ‘A Plea 
for the Improvement of Public Houses’ which js 
timely ; and there are articles on ‘The Key of 
ae stig Peace,’ ‘Imperial Policy,’ ‘ The Purchase 
Problem in Ireland,’ and other questions which are 
always with us. Mr. Austin Dobson in ‘ The Un. 
paralleled Peiresc’ conveys delightfully a fund of 
information concerning an accomplished figure 
whom he describes as ‘“‘a walking Notes and 
Queries.” ‘ A Guest” makes some sensible remarks 
“Upon Country-House Visiting,’ which, if society 
ever paid any attention to literary comment, would 
be worth taking to heart. Mr. Maurice Low is 
good, as usual, on ‘American Affairs.’ Mr. J, 
Castell Hopkins, of Toronto, has a somewhat severe 
study of Prof. Goldwin Smith as a political pes. 
simist. We should like to see the veteran author's 
reply. Mr. E. A. Jones writes with the knowledge 
of the expert on ‘ The Old English Plate of the Tsar 
of Russia,’ while Miss Alys Hallard has a study of 
‘Patrice,’ a Ilttle work written by Renan in 1849, 


The Burlington Magazine opens with editorial 
articles on ‘The New Hals at Trafalgar Square,’ 
which we believe to be fully worth the price paid 
for it, and on the decoration of the Palace of West- 
minster. Prof. Holmes deals with three pictures 
by Turner, the quality of which is exhibited in the 
beautiful illustrations. The reproductions of draw- 
ings by Rowlandson show that his serious art is, as 
Mr. Selwyn Image insists, well worth study. Itis 
high time for a critic of authority to give more than 
“timorous praise” to such work, and Mr. Image 
explains that ‘‘ Rowlandson the exquisite artist was 
swamped in Rowlandson the pungent caricaturist.” 
Weare, as often, most rental to The Burlington 
for giving us something beyond the powers of the 
average collector and the popular critic, whose ver- 
biage conveys but little beyond a sense of careless 
fluency. There are twoarticles on Oriental carpets; 
and the ‘ Notes on Various Works of Art’ include 
‘Some Rembrandt_ Drawings,’ by Sir Martin Con- 
way, and a learned study of ‘A Portrait by Hans 
Holbein the Elder,’ illustrated, by Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson. At the end of the magazine, after the 
first page of advertisements, will be found a repro- 
duction of the lovely picture of ‘ Lady Lilith’ by 
Rossetti, which is now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York, and is being reproduced by the 
Medici Society as the special plate for annual sub- 
scribers to The Burlington. The announcement of 
‘New Medici Prints’ opposite the title-page is of 
importance to all lovers of art. Amongst other 
items a reproduction of a picture of Milton as a boy 
is promised. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


E. M. T. (‘‘ The scent of the roses will hang round 
it still”).—Moore, ‘Farewell! But whenever you 
welcome the Hour.’ 

M. L. R. Brestar (“Little France: Little 
Britain ”’).—See the long discussion at 6 8. ix. 148, 
253, 295, 357, under ‘ Petty France.’ 

A. C. H.—Forwarded. 


Erratum. —P. 261, col. 2, 1. 9 from foot, for 
**Etruvia” read Etruria. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE HOLLAND HOUSE CIRCLE. 

ESSAYS, PHILOSOPHICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL, IN HONOR OF PROF. WM. JAMES. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE BANCROFT. 

THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. 

THE HERITAGE. THE SPIRIT OF REVOLT. SHIPS OF DESIRE. ARNOUL THE 
ENGLISHMAN. REALITY. MAURICE GUEST. SPANISH GOLD. THE BROKEN 
HONEYMOON. THE CLAIMANT. THE BOND. THE LOSER PAYS. THE 
POWER OF A LIE. 

THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

SOME THREEPENNY BITS. THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. THE EXTINCTION IN PERPETUITY OF ARMAMENTS 
AND WAR. MARCIA IN GERMANY. ITALICA. TWO IN A FLAT. CLERICAL 
HUMOUR OF OLDEN TIME. HORACE POCKET BOOK. SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. THE KING’S QUAIR. ‘*THE OXFORD THACKERAY.” 

NOTES FROM PARIS. MEDICAL BOOKS. 

ARCHITECTURAL LITERATURE. MR. RACKHAM’S ILLUSTRATION TO ‘A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM.’ 

THE SHEFFIELD FESTIVAL. 

THE LAST HEIR. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZAUM will contain Articles on 


P. H. DITCHFIELD’S THE OLD-TIME PARSON 
AND 
STOW’S SURVEY OF LONDON, EDITED BY C. L. KINGSFORD. 


The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
NOW READY, 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES for JUNE 30, 1900. 
Price 4d.; by post 43d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR OCTOBER 


THE LIFE OF HENRY IRVING 


By AUSTIN BRERETON 


With 1 Photogravure, 22 Collotype Plates, and 23 other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH LADY HOLLAND (1791-1811) 


Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER. With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


MEMORIALS OF TWO SISTERS: 
SUSANNA AND CATHERINE WINKWORTH 


Edited by their Niece, MARGARET J. SHAEN. With 2 Photogravure Portraits. Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Catherine, the younger of these two sisters, is the better known of the two, as she translated the famous collection 
of hymns known as ‘Lyra Germanica.’ Susanna Winkworth was the translator of several important works by Baron 
Bunsen, but her best-known work in that direction was that of the ‘Theologia Germanica,’ issued in 1854 with a 


preface by Charles Kingsley. 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ESSAYS 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MAID OF FRANCE 


Being the Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Are. By ANDREW LANG. With Illustrations, Svo. 


HENRY STUART, CARDINAL OF YORK, and his Times 


By ALICE SHIELD, Joint-Author (with Andrew Lang) of ‘The King Over the Water.’ With Preface by ANDREW 
LANG, and Portraits. 8vo. 


THOMAS GEORGE, EARL OF NORTHBROOK, G.C.S.I.: a Memoir 


By BERNARD MALLET. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Svo, 15s. net. 


THE BERNSTORFF PAPERS : THE LIFE OF 
COUNT ALBRECHT VON BERNSTORFF 


By Dr. KARL RINGHOFFER. Authorized Translation by Mrs. CHARLES EDWARD BARRETT-LENNARD 
and M. W. HOPER. 2 vols. 8vo. 


IN MOROCCO WITH GENERAL D’AMADE 


By REGINALD RANKIN, lately a War Correspondent for the Times, Author of ‘ A Subaltern’s Letters to his 
Wife.’ With Pen-and-Ink Portrait of Abdul-Aziz, a Map, and Illustrations from Photographs. 8vo, 9s, net. 


THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF THE CAUCASUS 


By J. F. BADDELEY. With Maps and other Illustrations. 8vo. 


ANGLING AND ART IN SCOTLAND: SOME 
FISHING EXPERIENCES RELATED AND ILLUSTRATED 


By ERNEST E. BRIGGS, R.I. With 32 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 
By G. A. B. DEWAR. With 2 Illustrations in Colour by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, and several from Photo 
graphs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, October’10, 1908. 
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